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THESPIAN INITIATION TEAM 


Thespians of Troupe No. 165, Eveleth, Minnesota, are among the very 

first to use formal ceremonial exercises at their initiations. The use of 

costumes as shown in the above picture illustrates the added impressiveness 
this gives to this special occasion. 
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WE SAY 











The New Era Before Us 


This issue of the High ScHoot THEs- 
PIAN inaugurates a turning in the road of 
progress of the National Thespians. What 
lies around the bend remains to be seen. 

Our society is on the threshold of a pro- 
gressive era, one of further national ex- 
pansion, and influence. It behooves every 
loyal Thespian and Thespian Director to 
look ahead with a view to his or her con- 
tribution that will help make our new 
project a definite success. 

Pioneering or experimentation is always 
a gamble. The National Thespian So- 
ciety is a pioneer in the field of high 
school dramatics. We, by the recognition 
we have received from some of the great- 
est drama leaders in the country, have 
proved ourselves strong enough to pioneer 
again, but we must all give each other 
courageous cooperation. The expanding 
of our magazine into a bi-monthly is a dis- 
tinct and brave step upward into the un- 
known. In the years to come, all of us 
can have the thrill of having been in the 
struggle for achievement. 

Building creatively is always an adven- 
ture worth the effort. Here is a real op- 
portunity for every genuine Thespian. 
Each one of you can be a builder if you 
will devote all of your efforts to loyally 
supporting this new attempt by contribut- 
ing in every way to the magazine; by 
working loyally and tirelessly in your in- 
dividual troupes for cooperation and efh- 
ciency ; and by developing an interest in 
dramatics in your high school and also in 
those of your neighboring cities, which 
will result in the establishment of new 
troupes. 

‘A chain is only as strong as its weak- 
est link.” If every troupe and every indi- 
vidual member of every troupe will re- 
member this wise little saying, no troupe 
or individual will wish to be that weak 
link. With this combined ideal from 
coast to coast, the National Thespian or- 
ganization can take its place among the 
greatest educational forces, and its influ- 
ence will be even more far-reaching and 
lasting. Then we can all stand on our 
mountain top and survey the vast domain 
below with the elation of a true conqueror 
for high standards. 


Our Appreciation 


The success of a project depends in- 
variably unon the efforts of many people. 

This issue of THe High Scuoor THEs- 
PIAN well illustrates that point. The 
planning, the details, necessary for the 
publication of our magazine on a bi- 
monthly basis, were begun almost a year 
ago. Directors, student Thespians, school 
officials, and a host of others interested in 
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our endeavors, were invited to contribute 
of their time and talent in any way they 
could. The response to our appeal was 
a generous harvest of timely articles, items 
of news, photographs, and numerous sug- 
gestions, many of which we have gladly 
accepted. 





Miss Louise Dresser 

It is particularly fitting at this 
time that we should have the unus- 
ual honor of presenting a picture of 
Miss Louise Dresser on our cover. 
Miss Dresser needs no introduction 
among film lovers. It is enough to 
say that she has attained highest 
honors in the cinema world, and that 
she has made many outstanding con- 
tributions in the field of acting ; her 
splendid work in David Harum and 
The Girl of the Limberlost being 
only two of her many notable per- 
formances. As an individual Miss 
Dresser is a lovely and refined actress 
worthy of the highest respect. 

Because of her personal interest 
in our work, we are happy to wel- 
come Miss Dresser into our member- 
ship. In the midst of her many du- 
ties, she has taken time to send us, 
by way of a personal letter to our 
National Director, a message every 
Thespian will read with interest. 
These are Miss Dresser’s words 
which we print with her kind per- 
mission : 

“Little theatres and little the- 
atre groups are springing up like 
weeds all over the country. Cer- 
tainly all the students cannot, 
will not qualify as actors and 
actresses—it is only those with 
_ real talent and real ability that 
can possibly hope to ‘go places’ 

on the stage and screen. We need | 

fine artists to carry on in the | 
theatre, to build up a new follow- 
ing for the theatre, to bring the 
interest of the public back to the 
legitimate theatre as it was be- 
fore motion pictures became the 
great industry it is. If in your 
group of students these artists 
are to be found, good luck to 
them and to you—the only advise 

I could possibly give is for those 

possessing only a fair amount of 
_ talent, ambition or determina- 
| tion, to stop right where they are, 
_ take up another line of work and 
| let those who instinctively know 


they will succeed get the benefit 
of training and experience wher- 
ever it may be.” 














To all who have been so kind with their 
support, we express our sincere apprecia- 
tion. We want them to know that we are— 
genuinely grateful for their help, and that 
we are glad to acknowledge our indebted- 
ness to them. If we achieve any measure 
of success, we shall owe much of it to the 
generosity of our many contributors. 


In Our Next Issue 


If the article, report, or photograph 
sent by you or your troupe does not ap- 
pear in this issue, please do not think that 
we are lgnormg your contribution. Lim- 
iting our nublication to thirty-two pages 
has made it impossible for us to include 
at this time all the materials submitted. 
We employed no form of discrimination 
in selecting the items for this issue, other 
tnan that of making use of as many arti- 
cles as we had svace for in our magazine. 
All materials received have been carefully 
edited, and those that we have not used 
now will a~near in our November-Decem- 
ber issue. 


A Word About Our Advertisers 


With this issue, we are inaugurating the 
policy of soliciting advertisements which 
are of value to our readers, especially our 
Thespian directors and students. To best 
meet the demands of our readers, we shall 
attempt to carry a variety of advertise- 
ments representing many different prod- 
ucts. We shall place particular emphasis 
upon firms which deal in plays, books, 
make-up materials, lighting equipment, 
costumes, and all kinds of stage supplies. 
For the sake of Thespians who may wish 
to continue their work in dramatics, we 
shall carry advertisements of many recog- 
nized speech and drama schools of the 
country. For the protection of our read- 
ers, we shall do our utmost to ascertain 
the standing of our advertisers, and see if 
the products they advertise are as repre- 
sented. 

Naturally, we feel highly obligated to 
those who contract advertising space in 
our publication. Their support 1s essen- 
tial for our success. For this reason, we 
urge you to award your business to our 
advertisers whenever you find it possible 
to do so. Make it your business to read 
our advertisements. You may find just 
the product you are wanting to buy. And 
when you order from our advertisers, tell 
them that you saw their advertisement in 
Tue Hicu Scuoout TuHespian. Let them 
know that we appreciate their patronage. 





In a recent newspaper article, a famous 
stage critic writes: 

“Three-fourths of all players on stage 
and screen get their start in school. What- 
ever the future of the dramatic arts in 
America, the grade or high school will 
play a part in it and determine its course.” 
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The Theater ot Today and Tomorrow 


© GREATER changes are going 

on on our shifting planet than 

are taking place in the theater 

of today. It is an old maxim that 
the drama always reflects the characteris- 
tics of the particular age in which it hap- 
pens to appear. That assuredly is true 
of it in these times in instability and the 
conflict of new ideas with old. 


Only in America does the living theater 
seem to have retained most of the vital- 
ity of former years and to be looking 
forward. In most other countries the 
theater is at a comparative standstill. The 
German theater is at a low ebb, and its 
greatest creators of drama and interpre- 
ters of their work are spurned and even 
banished if they happen to be of a par- 
ticular race. 

The French theater is a mere floating 
craft in a sea of economic, political and 
martial turmoil. In Russia there is more 
activity following a long period of sup- 
pression of the most important things of 
a discarded regime, but even there, evi- 
dences are few of any important rebirth 
of creative minds. The Russians are a 
rugged race, however, and we may yet see 
a return to their former rank in this field 
of literary expression. 

So it appears to be up to vital America 
to lead the world because the outlook for 
the drama elsewhere is anything but 
bright. If, as now seems all to possible, 
the countries of Europe may soon be at 


by GILMOR BROWN 


Supervising Director, Pasadena Community Playhouse 


each other’s throats, the dramatic herit- 
age of centuries may be buried under the 
ashes of conflict which it is predicted may 
utterly destroy the art developed through 
centuries. 

Our own theater of today and tomor- 
row is more needed than ever to cope with 
the problem of leisure thrust upon mil- 
lions by unemployment. Leisure unwisely 
employed means new vices. In such a 
prospect the theater stands as a restrain- 
ing refuge, a potential force in helping 
us to keep a healthy mental and spiritual 
balance, as well as being a relief from 
worries over problems that accompany 
readjustment. 


The theater of tomorrow will be very 


different from that we know. ‘Television 
is likely to bring about amazing changes. 


But already we are seeing forecasts of 


bold novelties to come. The new play, 
Merrily We Roll Along, now showing in 
New York, has a plot that is unfolded 
completely backward. The encouraging 
thing about its popular success is that the 
public has approved of the innovation. 
For myself, [ am completely in accord 
with such trends, however radically they 
may depart from present established prin- 
ciples. 

No art should become set, least of all 
that which seeks a means most forcefully 
to depict the shifting life all around us. 
If changes in form are effective and ar- 
tistic, however much so-called rules are 
broken, they indicate a definite advance. 


Those who want the theater to go on must 
keep open minds, must be receptive to 
the new and different, and must not con- 
demn upon personal dislikes. We are too 
apt to appraise from standards that have 
pleased us and that we have unconsciously 
set up as models. In that way lies stag- 
nation. 

Have no fear that the theater will not 
survive these days when it is tossed about 
so much, seeking to find the American 
rhythm. That rhythm just now is elusive. 
But we shall presently emerge from this 
restless period and find new rhythm in 
new worlds surging up from underneath 
all this disturbance. 

The theater is an imperishable need of 
civilized humanity. It prepares youth for 
the world. It makes people find them- 
selves and stand upon their own feet. It 
is the most vital form of expression and 
important for its influence in helping us 
to get and hold to lucid views in the midst 
of shifting ethics. It puts into compact 
frames the life we are living but are too 
acutely immersed in to view objectively 
without its aid. 

The theater is not dying. With our in- 
telligent help it will move forward through 
this readjustment period and go trium- 
phantly on to greater things. The vast 
popular interest in the little and civic 
theater movement is spontaneous assur- 
ance that the love of drama is one of the 
most tenacious emotions in the human 
makeup. 





Scene from Death Takes a Holiday as produced by Troupe No. 1 of Natrona County High School, Casper, Wyoming, under the direction of 
Miss Beulah Bayless. 
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Flashes on Acting 


7 MITATION is limitation,” said Juan 
Carlos Maclean in commenting 
upon these who try to imitate some 
one’s else voice and not develop the 

individual one which is theirs. Actors 

remember this. Interpret your author, 
don’t imitate the speech or bodily man- 
nerisms of your favorite movie, or stage 

Star. 


One who wishes to be an adequate band 
instrument player, purchases the best in- 
strument he can afford. An actor, no 
matter how wealthy, cannot buy his in- 
strument. He has to build it. This in- 
strument should consist of a flexible body 
which will respond adequately to the 
thought, emotion and purpose expressed 
by the playwright. The voice, which is 
produced by certain mechanisms in the 
body, which are mentally directed, is an 
important part of the “instrument” of 
acting. 


Stiff jaws, tongue and lips will never 
send out clearly enunciated words. If 
you can’t have a good voice teacher, ask 
some capable person to recommend a good 
book on voice production. A good book 
is not necessarily an expensive one, or a 
large one. Read the voice text, study it. 
practice its exercises daily, a few minutes, 
and when you are given a part in your 
plays, neither you, the director, nor the 
audience will be exhausted trying to “get” 
the lines spoken. Neither will the audience 
be on edge because of shouted words. 
Neither will the author be misinterpreted 
by inadequate vocal expression. 


Vocal resonance is the quality which 
gives much to a voice. This term as 
applied to voice is defined by Juan C. 
Maclean in his book The American 
Method of Voice Development, as follows: 

“Resonance is that activity which 
gives to the voice timbre or individ- 
uality, depth, brilliancy, sweetness 
and carrying power.” 


Without vocal resonance a voice is apt 
to be nasal, gutteral, lingual, and unin- 
teresting. If your voice lacks resonance, 
don’t try to play a character whose voice 
is beautiful; admire your coach’s choice 
in placing you in a character part where 
a nasal, or a gutteral, or a lingual voice 


should be used. 


Learn to speak your mother tongue well 
if you would be a fine actor. English is 
one of the richest languages now used, 
being made up as it is, of so many other 
languages. The Latin in our language, 
which includes its off-shoots, French, 
Spanish and Italian, gives to English a 
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by M. CATHARINE LYONS, Litt. D. 


Vice-President, MacLean College 


beautiful variety. The words we _ take 
from the Greek add to the musical qual- 
ity of our speech. The good old Anglo- 
Saxon gives our language its virility and 
causes it to be called a masculine tongue. 
Each of the other tongues used by civil- 
ized people and incorporated in English, 
gives its Own important contribution to 
the English language. 


Don’t be afraid to use a semi-diaresis 
“a,” as in the words ask, dance, class, and 
soon. Of course, if you make the “a” too 
broad and enunciate it as the “a” in all, 
the result makes you appear affected. The 
“a” in ask is a halfway sound between 
the short “a” in cat and the diaresis above 
“a” in arm. Use short ‘‘a’s” where they 


should be used. Don’t call hand. hawnd. 





Miss Lyons’ stage experience was 
gained with a Frohman Company. Her 
one-actress company was among the first 
of this type to be presented. She has 
given programs as far as Honolulu, West, 
and throughout the mainland of the Uni- 
ted States. Her presentations have in- 
cluded Shakespeare and the Moderns. 
Miss Lyons is Vice-President of Mac- 
lean College of Vocal Dramatic and 
Speech Arts, Chicago, and head of the 
Department of Acting. 
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The long “tu” is another sound abused 
by amateur actors quite frequently. You 
wouldn't say “I oosed to sing” for “I used 
to sing.” Then why say dooty for duty, 
Looke for Luke, soopervise for supervise, 
institootion for institution, and so on? 
Try to realize that long “tl” is made up 
of long “é,” as in me, and “66” as in 
moon. Sound the “e” and “oo” in quick 
succession, ““e-00,” and you will develop 


*. 


the proper long “u” 


“R” is a letter of strength preserved in 
our language by the Irish and Scotch. 
Avoid grinding “r” out harshly. Use it, 
but use it with discretion. Do not adopt 
the passing fad of saying rathah for 
rather, and so on, if you wish to help to 
maintain the strong beauty of a cultured 
American speaking good English. 


Are you awake now to the need of 
watching pronunciation as carefully as 
you watch enunciation? Both, properly 
developed, will not only help you in act- 
ing, but will be business, professional, and 
social aids to you in after life. 


Do not forget to use the final sounds in 
words in daily conversation, if you desire 








good stage diction. Avoid saying holes 
for holds, knife ’n’ fork for knife and 
fork: mens for mends, kep’ for kept, 
slingin’ for slinging, and so on. You can- 
not expect to develop a fine diction in a 
few rehearsals. 


Every actor, no matter how large or 
how small a part he has, should study the 
whole play. What kind of a basket-ball 
game would players exhibit who confined 
themselves to their individual bits of ac- 
tion? Play the game with the other actors, 
as the good sportsman plays with all the 
other players. A goal is to be made! 
When off-stage during rehearsals, watch 
what is being done on the stage, and try 
to realize what you are supposed to help 
to contribute to what is being done by all 
the other members of the cast. 


If you never have had any instruction 
in bodily expression, and your body seems 
stiff, inexpressive or incorrect in portrayal, 
try to forget it while actually acting. 
When off-stage follow some good process 
for freeing the muscles and nerves. Each 
time you rehearse think, think, thunk, feel, 
feel, feel; allow the body to be free to 
act. You will be surprised how your di- 
rector will stop coaching you on your 
“sestures’. You don’t try to “fix” your 
face, or hands, or feet when you converse 
naturally, do you? Neither do you “place” 
any part of the body consciously when 
under vour own emotional stress. Any 
classmate knows when you are angry, or 
happy, or boastful, or kittenish, or in des- 
pair, even if the listener is so far away 
he cannot hear your words. Give the 
body an opportunity when acting. The 
body will speak, if it is free physically, 
and your understanding of the character 
you are portraying, is correct. 


Remember that repose of expression 1s 
often needed in a character when you are 
portraying it. Repose cannot be put on 
and taken off in an instant, by most of us. 
It can be experienced only by getting a 
spiritual repose in daily living. When 
you need to express this repose in a char- 
acter, you will do so without any effort. 
or coaching, providing you have acquired 
it in your own thought and feeling. 

Do not forget that the whole body 
speaks, not just the face and_ hands. 
Watch some fellow’s chest come up when 
he learns he “made” the foot-ball team ; 
see anothers’ when he hears he ranks first 
in his class. Note the fellow’s chest slump 
when the foot-ball coach shows him what 
a silly error he made. Observe another’s 
when he hears he “flunked” so many sub- 
jects, he will not be graduated! 

















An important scene from Miss Dorothy M. Crane’s production of Quality Street, given at Newport News High School, Va. Troupe No. 122 


Watch posture daily. Correct posture 
helps to give flexibility to all parts of the 
body. Flexibility of body enables one to 
walk with ease and to assume any posture 
needed in a character, or a_ situation. 
Keep the body healthy, if you wish to aid 
your posture. 


Don’t forget that the more you enrich 
your experiences through a_ broad ac- 
quiantance with both English and Euro- 
pean literature, ancient and modern, the 
finer will be your presentation of any 
character you portray. Think out the 
reasons the foregoing statement is true. 


To get the idea of your lines over 
clearly, begin by observing how people 
whom you understand readily, add proper 
phrasing to clean out enunciation. The 
meaning of a sentence can be entirely 
changed by incorrect emphasis and group- 
ing of words. A boy who really loved 
Shakespeare once phrased a line as fol- 
lows : 

“There is a divinity which shapes 

our ends rough, 

Hew them as we will.” 

Shakespeare’s meaning was entirely dif- 
ferent. He meant: 

“There is a divinity which shapes our 

ends ; 


Rough hew them as we will.” 


Read aloud each of the following sen- 
tences stressing the words in italics: 


l. Mr. Brown 


bought his wife a new 
automobile. 

2. Mr. Brown bought his wife a new 
automobile. 

3. Mr. Brown bought his wife a new 
automobile. 

4. Mr. Brown bought his wife a new 
automobile. 

5. Mr. Brown bought his wife a new 
automobile. 

6. Mr. Brown bought his wife a new 
automobile. 


Phrasing embodies laws for emphasis 





and the grouping of words, which should 
be developed by getting the correct 
thought to be given, as well as by ex- 
pressing color brought through the emo- 
tion intended to be portrayed. These 
laws can be expressed only through a 
flexible voice. 


Do not think that using all the greasc 
paint a dealer will sell, will make your 
acting any better. Many fine profes- 
sionals use no grease paint whatsoever. 
This type of make-up tends to make the 
face less mobile. Natural expressions are 
apt to be hidden by heavy grease paints. 
The better the actor, the less grease paint. 
Dry cosmetics combined with proper 
lighting will give much finer effects in 
acting. Try it out. The foregoing state- 
ments do not apply to present limitations 
in movie photography. 


Let other actors have their opportunity. 
Do not “cut in” by too much pantomine 
when another actor is supposed to be in 
the “lime-li¢ht.”’ 


A good actor never tells other actors 
what to do. He has plenty to do in 
working out his own part. Leave all 
criticism, adverse and complimentary, to 
the director. 


Stay in the picture by holding your 
role intact while others speak. Remem- 
ber being atmosphere on the stage is as 
important as speaking lines, if a perfect. 
interpretation of the whole play is de- 


sired. 


Avoid all affectation. Be true to the 
role you are to play. Even an “affected” 
character can be absurd if over-done. 


Try to forget yourself when on _ the 
stage, and live the role you are playing. 


Don’t wait to memorize lines until the 
night before dress-rehearsal. A good actor 
learns his lines as quickly as possible, in 





order that he may devote rehearsal per- 
iods to the perfecting of his acting. Words 
badly learned cry out, “Indifferent, inade- 
quate, amateur! You will bungle in at- 
tempting a work of art.” 


“Co-operation” is the key-word of all 
successful plays. This key-word includes 
not only the actor, but the scene-painter. 
costumer, electrician, stage hands, prop- 
erty men, publicity committees ; in fact no 
one having a part in the production of a 
play can be omitted. 


Co-operate with your coach or director 
His lot is a hard one under the happiest 
of circumstances. He assumes all the 
responsibility and gets none of the glory. 
If the play is a great success, people ex- 
claim to him: “What talented actors you 
have!” If the play is a failure, whispers 
overheard are: ™ 


“What a ‘rotten’ coach! 
No coach can play any game. That is 
your job. 


Finally, don’t think that this article says 
all that is to be said about acting. The 
title is Flashes on Acting. Ponder what 
Mme. Sarah Bernhardt said in an inter- 
view she granted to the Chicago Daily 
News: 

The interviewer said to Mme. 
Bernhardt: “If you had a daughter, 
and wished her to become an actress, 
what advice would you give her?” 

“IT would tell her to study,” an- 
swered Mme. Bernhardt. 

“What?” 

“Everything — Literature, History, 
Science, Art, Life. I would have her 
study the expressions of portraits, the 
expressions of living faces, gestures, 
and significant movements. You must 
not plunge talent into a struggle for 
life, as it dwarfs the powers and dis- 
torts the views. Young men and 
women should study for the theatri- 
cal profession, just as lawyers, physi- 
clans and engineers study to prepare 
themselves for their professions.” 
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Capitalizing on Curiosity 


by HERBERT V. HAKE 


Director of Dramatics, Senior High School, Port Arthur, Texas. 


ERHAPS, the greatest barrier to 
progress in high school dramatics 
is the public tendency to regard the 
aspirations of the high school thea- 

tre with nothing more than benevolent 
tolerance. There is an exasperating dis- 
position to classify the plays that are given 
by high school students in the same cate- 
gory with the back-yard circus and the 
other forms of juvenile make-believe which 
depend on pins and buttons for their 
revenue. 

Few people think of a high school play 
as being anything beyond an extra-curri- 
cular stunt, in which the most popular 
students in school memorize the text of a 
superficial comedy and then recite this 
text, as accurately as possible, for the edifi- 
cation of beaming relatives and friends. 
The Director is commonly believed to be a 
member of the faculty who accommodates 
the exhibitionists in the student body by 
serving as a prompter and a mild dis- 
ciplinarian and by acting as an approved 
chaperon for the members of mixed casts. 

These popular misconceptions plague 
the workers in the amateur theatre, every- 
where. They are not characteristic of any 
one locality or region. They are uni- 
versal, and they are due to the misunder- 
standing which commonly attends the use 
of the word “amateur.” It is unfortunate 
that “an amateur” is almost invariably 
mistaken for “a beginner. While it is true 
that all beginners are amateurs, it is by 
no means logical to assume that all ama- 
teurs are beginners. The fundamental dis- 
tinction between an amateur and a profes- 
sional, in the theatre as in any other art, 
is not so much a contrast of merits as a 
classification of artistic purposes. The 
amateur practices an art because he is 
devoted to it purely for its own sake, and 
not for the sake of making money out of 
it. The professional practices the same art 
—sometimes in a fashion that is flagrantly 
inferior to a competent amateur perform- 
ance—because it enables him to earn a 
livelihood. 

The common acceptance of the amateur 
is not based upon this distinction, how- 
ever, and, as long as the amateur continues 
to be regarded as a dabbler, the public 
will smile skeptically upon any serious ar- 
tistic aspirations on the part of the high 
school director and his casts. The audi- 
ences which do attend the amateur per- 
formances are largely composed of _pre- 
judiced friends and relatives whose critical 
judgments are gaudily colored by personal 
bias and whose effsions of praise are there- 
fore worth less than nothing. 

Obviously, a campaign of public educa- 
tion must correct the indifferent and con- 
descending attitudes which are the chief 
factors in retarding the artistic growth of 
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the high school theatre. Almost invariably, 
this indifference and condescension can be 
successfully attacked by exciting the curi- 
ousity which is still an active ingredient of 
all human nature. 

In Port Arthur, the curious interest of 
the public concerning the production of 
Sun-Up was stimulated by displaying 
large photographs of the principal char- 
acters in a conspicuous down-town win- 
dow. The departure from conventional 
standards of make-up, which these photo- 
graphs illustrated, and the surprising trans- 
formation of dapper high school students 
into seasoned veterans of mountain feuds 
inspired an interest in the first play of the 
year which brought many people to the 
two performances who had never attended 
a high school play in their lives. The fact 
that the comments unon the production 
were chiefly concerned with the merits of 
more substantial factors than the make-up 
amply justified the use of the pictorial 
bally-hoo. 

When The Torch-Bearers, the second 
play of the year, was being cast, the New 
York Times published an item concerning 
the sale of the George Kelly opus to the 
Fox Film Company for the next Will 
Rogers vehicle. Emphasis in the advertis- 
ing of the high school production was 
therefore placed upon the fact that the 
public would have the rare opportunity of 
seeing a play on the high school stage 
which would shortly come to the screen 
with such notables as Will Rogers, Billie 
Burke, and Allison Skipworth in the prin- 


Character make-up in Sun-Up. Johnnie Mae 
Garsee as Ma Cagle in Mr. Hake’s production 
described above. 





cipal roles. The pioneering implications 
of this enterprise appealed to the civic 
pride of the public, because of the unusual 
opportunity of comparing local amateurs 
with widely-known professionals, and a 
large attendance encouraged the high 
school cast on both performance nights. 
Naturally, no one expected students rang- 
ing from 16 to 18 years of age to surpass 
the skill of screen veterans; but the real- 
ization that high school drama might be 
thoroughly up-to-date, as well as artistic- 
ally ambitious, proved a considerable sur- 
prise to many people who had been habitu- 
ally unimpressed by high school theatricals, 
in the past. 

The District One-Act Play Contest an- 
nually involves a substantial expense, for 
Port Arthur, because of the necessity of 
transporting the cast, props, costumes, etc., 
to the district center and, thereafter, fur- 
nisuing meals and lodging for everyone 
connected with the contest production 
during the preliminary and final perform- 
ances. Interest in a local pre-view of the 
play was stimulated by the fact that an 
unpublished script, entitled fudas Iscariot, 
had been chosen for the Port Arthur 
entry. The novelty of presenting a play 
which did not bear the stamp of profes- 
sional precedence awakened public curiosi- 
ty, and the paid attendance at the pre-con- 
test performance more than paid the Con- 
test expenses. The commendation of Dr. 
C. M. Wise of Louisiana State University, 
who served as critic judge of the Contest 
and who awarded first place to judas 
Iscariot, redeemed the plav from classifi- 
cation as a mere stunt and gave it stature 
as a serious work of dramatic art. 

The Queen's Husband, final play of the 
year, was distinguished in the newspaper 
publicity by promises of “an entirely new 
method of staging.” The entire produc- 
tion was handled in the Symbolic tradi- 
tion, which was unknown in Port Arthur. 
Various acting levels accommodated the 
intermittent rise and fal] in the emotional 
pattern of the play, and the costume colors, 
as well as the draperies of black, red and 
yellow, further intensified the symbolic 
significance of the plot and its characters. 
The tradition of Realism was deliberately 
set aside, and the initiative displayed by 
the cast and crews in accommodating 
themselves to a new and strange dramatic 
medium spread its contagion of interest 
to the general public and insured an ex- 
cellent and enthusiastic patronage of the 
play. 

Curiosity is a first cousin to conviction. 
If a community can once be inveigled into 
giving its attention to an enterprise which 
has been habitually unheeded, it will dis- 
cover the merits of the enterprise without 
further encouragement or persuasion. 


“I 














GROWING PAINS 


Various scenes from.Miss Marie L. Oehrle’s successful production of this 
play at Salem High School, New Jersey. Troupe No. 127. 
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A Course in Costume for the High School 


HEN history — stretches her 

clotherline across two thousand 

years, all the romance and ad- 

venture of centuries glitter in a 
fascinating array. Every costume _be- 
speaks the age that created it. Let the 
casual observer but select the one which 
tempts his fancy, and he holds the sure 
passport to the “Land of Make Believe,” 
which lies behind the velvet curtains of 
the stage. 

Unfortunately, the aforesaid observer 1s 
often at a loss in his choice. This is par- 
ticularly true of young people of high 
school age. They love a costume play bet- 
ter, perhaps, than any other amateur 
group. Yet, as every director knows, boys 
and girls can achieve the most ridiculous 
appearances because they are ignorant of 
costume history. 

For this reason, such a course as the 
project of any high school Dramatic Club 
is not out of place. It correlates easily 
with the work of the English and history 
classes, for when the characters of the 
past and the heroes of fiction are pictured 
in the dress of their periods, they become 
more colorful and vivid. Boys, as well as 
girls, evince a tremendous interest in the 
subject and the educational appreciation, 
created in the student body, cannot be 
overlooked. 

Naturally, a director may feel that cos- 
tume is an intricate subject which the 
non-professional should avoid. Assuredly, 
costume is a study in itself but the de- 
tailed course is not necessary for high 
school students. With a general knowledge 
and some good textbooks, any director 
can present an outline which will always 
have practical value. 

All publishing firms are able to suggest 
such textbooks which are suitable for 
class and for reference. The _ principal 
idea is to know definitely what phase of 
costume is to be studied and to make the 
selections accordingly. To ramble through 
the three divisions of dress—period, na- 
tional or fantastic—only produces inade- 
quate and confusing results. 

The following description of a costume 
course, given at Salem High School, 
Salem, New Jersey, is a practical illustra- 
tion of the possibilities of such a study. 
The scope of the work was confined en- 
tirely to period costume. It began with 
the Egyptian period and continued, age 
by age, to “The Gay 90's.” As a guiding 
reference book, Costuming A Play, by 
Elizabeth B. Grimball and Rhea Wells, 
published by The Century Company, was 
a happy and satisfactory choice. 
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Dramatic Club 


by MARIE L. OEHRLE 


Sponsor Troupe No. 127, Salem (N. J.) High School. 


The director then planned the study in 
a three-fold manner: The first and major 
organization was a schedule of ten regular 
classes. In order that there should be no 
burden placed upon director and_ stu- 
dents, the class met on an average of once 
a month. The outline of the ten topics, cor- 
responding to the ten lessons, follows: 


LESSON [I —Four Classifications of 
Costume, Color and 
Lighting. 


Lesson II —The Egyptian and _ the 
Assyrian. 

—The Greek and the 
Roman. 

—The Medieval. 

—The Early Renaissance— 
Fifteenth Century. 

—The Late Renaissance— 
Sixteenth Century. 

Lesson VII —The Cavalier and _ the 

Puritan—Seventeenth 
Century. 

Lesson VIII—The Colonial—Eigh- 
teenth Century. 
The Directoire or Empire, 
the Mid - Victorian or 
Civil War and “The Gay 
90’s’” — Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. 

—Biblical Costumes. 


LEsSon III 


LESSON IV 
LESSON V 


Lesson VI 


Lesson IX 


LESSoN X 


For every lesson, the director provided 
a mimeographed summary. of the discus- 
sion, which each student placed in a uni- 
form loose-leaf note book. This outline 
described the characteristics of the dress 
of the particular period, the materials 
used, the popular colors and the plays and 
personnages which required them. At the 
same time students with artistic ability 
made sketches of the typical costumes of 
the period in question and prepared ditto 
copies for their classmates. 

With this material as a guide, the direc- 
tor urged the student to do some research 
of his own. His assignment was the task 
of searching through magazines to find 
the different kinds of dresses. This year’s 
motion picture magazines provided a mine 
of wealth. Indeed, such pictures as Cleo- 
patra, Richilieu, Naughty Marietta, The 
Iron Duke, David Copperfield and many 
others, presented the visual compliment to 
costume study, which surpassed the most 
cherished dreams of any director. 

The preparation of a Costume Scrap 
Book was the second step in the plan. To 
supplement the class material and sketches 
the collected magazine cut-outs were 
pasted on loose leaves and inserted with 
their proper periods. The student was 


also encouraged to paint the ditto sketches 
in the colors suggested in the outline. So 
attractive were the books that an exhibit 
of them was placed in the main corridor 
of the school. For the sake of competi- 
tion, awards were made for the most com- 
plete and for the neatest. 

The students were now ready for the 
third and last part of the course—a 
Period Costume Show, presented to the 
entire school. Following the lesson divi- 
sions, they suggested familiar figures from 
their literature and history to model for 
each period. The director then devised a 
simple plot to make the story of costume 
more smoothly and at a reasonable rate 
secured the desired outfits from a reliable 
costumer. Of course, the students were 
not content to stop with The Gay 90's. 
They included a modern Fashion Show 
with the conventional bride. Neverthe- 
less, the result was a composite picture of 
two thousand years of costume, presented 
at one time and in chronological order. 
The enthusiasm which greeted the per- 
formance and the intelligent discussion of 
costume by the individual participants, 
would more than convince any director 
that it was time well spent. 

Through the ages costume has been 
the personal subject, interwoven’ with 
life itself. It can clinch the scenes of the 
past with the reality of the present. Cling- 
ing to the folds of the cloaks and dresses 
is the charm which recreates the atmos- 
phere of former days with delightful 
magic. 


Romeo and juliet, with Katharine Cor- 
nell, will tour America for three months 
this fall. 

Katharine Cornell has traced the life 
of Joan of Arc in France, in preparation 
for her appearance in George Bernard 
Shaw’s Saint Joan in February. 


os 
as as ~~ 
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Zoe Akin’s play, The Old Maid, winner 
of the Pulitzer Prize last winter, will make 
a coast to coast tour this winter. Judith 
Anderson and Helen Menken will star in 
the play. 

% % % 

Among famous visitors from Europe 
tis summer was Luigi Pirandello, famous 
Italian author and playwright, and win- 
ner of the Nobel Prize last year. Piran- 
dello is best known in America for his 
play, Six Characters in Search of An 
Author. 
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The Ambling Thespian 


by EARL W. BLANK 


Thespian National Director and Director of Dramatics at Eveleth Junior College. 








REETINGS | to 
all the troupes. 
Here’s hoping 
= everyone has 
® had a pleasant vacation. 
* % % 
} 
' In behalf of the Na- 
tional Thespians, I ex- 
tend to our most able 
secretary - treasurer the 
heartiest wishes for every 
success in the new ven- 
ture upon which the national organiza- 
tion is embarking. With Mr. Bavely 
working full time in our Cincinnati head- 
quarters, I feel sure that the Thespians 
are to establish themselves as a national 
society of the first water. 
* * * 





Mr. Blank 


Congratulations seem to be in order. 
The Thespians of West Virginia are de- 
serving of sincerest ones because of the 
successful way they have conducted a 
state-wide one-act play contest for the 
last five years. 

x % x 

I here wish to express our personal ap- 
preciation to Miss Louise Dresser of 
screen fame; Dr. M. Catherine Lyons, 
nationally-famous teacher of Maclean 
College of Vocal, Dramatic and Speech 
Arts of Chicago, and to Mr. Gilmor 
Brown, supervising director of the inter- 
nationally-famous Pasadena Community 
Playhouse of California, for the excellent 
sportsmanship and cooperation they have 
shown in taking their valuable time to 
write for the High School Thespian, and 
gratis at that. With such inspiration we 
certainly cannot fail in our endeavors. 

% % # 

Since it is impossible to personally 
thank everyone who is aiding our maga- 
zine or to know this far in advance who is 
doing what the above three contributors 
have already done at this writing, I want 
to say that as National Director, I per- 
sonally wish to express my deepest appre- 
ciation for this assistance. 

Incidentally, how many of you saw the 
excellent performance of Miss Dresser’s 
in The Girl of the Limberlost? If you 
didn’t, you missed a real treat. 


U v 
-- o 
‘ . 


From Wyoming to California— 
1846-1847 
I have just finished an exciting histori- 
cal novel which has set me thinking. It is 
Hoffman Birney’s Grim Journey. It is the 
story of the tragedy of the Donner Party 
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emigrating to farm lands in California. 
The party met only horror and disaster 
because it lacked efficient leadership. 
Lack of discipline, respect for their leader 
and cooperation caused the death of 
many innocent victims, including many 
helpless children. Perhaps it seems far- 
fetched to use this episode from history 
here. I do use it because it fits. I know I 
shall use it often next year with my 
Eveleth students. 

All organizations’ failures, productions’ 
failures and any kind of failure can be 
traced to at least one of the above factors 
I have mentioned as causes for this 
debacle. If you would have a successful 
year, you will pull together with your 
troupe director, with each other, and not 
harbor grudges and petty jealousies as 
these people did. Your individual troupe’s 
success adds just that much strength to 
the national organization’s success. From 
such cooperation comes the establishment 
of a real ideal which makes an organiza- 
tion such as ours grow to command the 
respect of the educational world. You, in 
following the above principles, can claim 
credit for the achievements of the organi- 
zation as a whole. All great organizations 
have gained success in such manner and 
therein lies their greatness. 


* * ¥ 
My Play Choice for This Issue 
The Guest Room. Published by Row, 


Peterson and Co., Evanston, Illinois. 

It is a play of character, centering 
around Aunt Lottie whom you will never 
forget. It has a small cast. I hope to do 
it this fall. The royalty is on the percent- 
age basis plan that Row, Peterson and 
Co. has so successfully worked out. This 
play was tried out before 2500 teachers 
in Michigan and received recognition as 





The Black Flamingo as given by Troupe No. 1, 
Casper, Wyoming, Buelah Bayless, Director. 


the ideal play for high schools. It had a 
run on Broadway also and has received 
some excellent write-ups. 

I did the play, Boston Blues, published 
by this company, and found it very popu- 
lar with the audiences as a laugh-getter. 
The cast thoroughly enjoyed working on 
the play. We spent a little over three 
weeks on it. 

* * * 


My Book Choice for This Issue 


Handbook of Acting, by Madame AIl- 
berti. Published by Samuel French, New 
York. 

David Belasco, the late dean of pro- 
ducers, called Madame Alberti a great 
teacher. She certainly has turned out the 
students. Jane Cowl, Edward G. Robin- 
son, Frederic March and Ann Harding 
are a few of the more famous ones. Her 
book is concise and has much material 
that can be transferred immediately to the 
classroom. It is priced at $2.00, which is 
cheap enough, considering that it isn't 


the usual repetition of the average text-. 


book “stuff” which is flooding the market. 
% x % 


London, England—During the 


French Revolution 


Did you see the London-made film, 
The Scarlet Pimpernel? If you did, you 
certainly remember Leslie Howard’s tri- 
umphant work in his disguise as the typi- 
cal fop while he was with his wife in 
London. There is real acting. It is too 
bad that all students of acting cannot 
study such technique in the minute de- 
lineation of character. 

% %* * 


A Hint to Troupe Directors 


In Row, Peterson andCompany’s Janu- 
ary issue of Lagniappe, I published a 
short article on the use of screens for 
assembly plays. I received inquiries 
from directors in four states, so it occur- 
red to me you might wish to write me 
about the use of these screens, which I 
have found so practical, if you had not 
read the Lagniappe. I shall be glad to 
answer any questions I can about any of 
the items I mention in this column, from 
time to time. If there are inquiries about 
other matters you wish to know about, I 
shall be glad to help if I can or refer you 
to other sources. 

% % % 


A Call to Troupe Directors 
and Student Thespians 


If there are items of interest which you 
wish the Ambling Thespian to consider 
for his column, he shall be happy to re- 
ceive them for consideration. Material 
will be welcome. He shall be pleased to 
know something about the circumstances 
concerning the contribution and some- 
thing about the contributor. The items 
will then take on added lustre for our 
readers. Please address all inquiries or 
material to the Eveleth Junior College, 
Eveleth, Minnesota, care Earl W. Blank. 


vw 
— or io 
. cA) . 


GOOD LUCK TO ALL. 
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The Diary of a Thespian 


September 8 


HE Yearbooks came out today! 

We were so excited for they are the 

first ones we've had. It makes us 

seem so important and organized. 
The committee did a splendid job on 
them and they look grand, even if they 
were run off on our school machines. They 
are blue and have the Thespian emblem 
on the cover; the frontispiece is very at- 
tractive with our club name and troupe 
number and the year dates, of course. 
They'll be so nice to keep, too, because 
there is a page with the names of all the 
members, and a separate one with the 
officers, and a very practical one with the 
chairman of each committee. Oh, yes, 
and I want to quote the foreword—it’s a 
good thing for an earnest Thespian to 
keep in mind: “As Thespians our aim is 
to develop those faculties which lead to a 
greater appreciation for dramatics. The 
training our club gives is for the purpose 
of leading to the intelligent production of 
dramatics as a cultural and time-absorb- 
ing activity—not training for the profes- 
sional stage.” 

I’m really looking forward to our meet- 
ing this year; I know we're going to 
accomplish things! I can hardly wait to 
get started. 


September 18 


Just back from Delle’s where we had 
our first Thespian meeting of the year. 
It was mostly business, of course, smooth- 
ing things out and laying big plans. The 
new officers are going to be efficient, if 
tonight is any sample. We had grand 
candy and lots of fun after the business. 

AND, just about the cleverest part of 
our Yearbooks is the Hints to Actors, at 
the bottom of each page. I’ve noticed 
that they are fitted in with the theme of 
each program and they’re perfect gems, 
each of them. Tonight’s was a grand be- 


by ELIZABETH ROBINSON 


Troupe No. 198, Grove High School, Paris, Tennessee. 


ginner—Hamlet’s advice to the players. 
“Speak the speech I pray you, as I pro- 
nounced it to you, trippingly on the 
tongue ; but if you mouth it, as many of 

















CONGRATULATIONS, TROUPE 198 


We consider this article a splendid ex- 
ample of Thespian work. In addition to 
being the contribution of a high school 
student, it relates the varied activities of 
a highly successful and enthusiastic 
troupe. After reading this article, Thes- 
pians should have a better idea of what 
constitutes good subject-matter for troupe 
meetings. We congratulate Miss Robin- 
son, and her resourceful sponsor, Mrs. 
Clem Krider, on their good work. 














our players do, I had as lief the town-crier 
spoke my lines.” 


October 4 


We met tonight with our sponsor and 
that in itself made the meeting twice as 
much fun. But fun wasn’t all; we 
worked! The program was a study of 
stage deportment and principles of acting, 
and it was led by Miss Ruby herself. 
Each member had a separate work-out. 
We learned things! Back stage, center 
stage, down right, up left! I think [ll 
never forget them! And the hint—‘“The 
actor must take care never to ruin the 
effectiveness of his fellow-actor’s line by 
moving when the other is speaking.” 


October 16 


More fun than I ever had before! 
Our first initiation of the year and in the 
form of a boating party and weiner roast 
at the river! I'll never forget those rides 
on the river at sunset and that harvest 
moon when it came up! And “the rats”! 





Our new ideas for effective initiations 
were worth all the trouble they put us to. 
We had fun scaring them, but we were 
everyone awed by the solemn initiation 
later by the. hght of our camp fire. I 
think they will be good members; I 
know they will never forget their initi- 
ation. 

You wouldn’t believe it, diary, but we 
even had a hint for actors tonight, and it 
fits right in with the mood of things. 


“When actors interrupt our laugh 
And talk before we’re done, 
We miss their lines and all-in-all 

It spoils a lot of fun.” 


November 8 


The Thespians met tonight with Helen 
for a miscellaneous program. There was 
a report from the new stage magazine, 
The Stage’s New Deal, very timely and 
instructive. Then we had a lengthy re- 
view on a play by T. B. Rogers, The 
Witness, an unusual play, a thought-pro- 
voking one. The discussion of it by the 
members was stimulating! Coffee and 
doughnuts were nice this weather. 

“It is important for the first speaker to 
wait for silence before he opens a play.” 
November 27 

A Big Night! This was a special meet- 
ing; tue boys entertained us. There were 
invited guests, older people who are in- 
terested in the work we are doing but 
who seldom if ever have a chance to come 
to our meetings. Naturally the program 
was a special one. I’m listing it all. The 
theme was Drama. 


PROGRAM 
I. Roll Call Response: Items of Inter- 
est About Other Dramatic Clubs.. 
II. Three Stags Hits as reviewed in an 
article by Miss Pauline Townsend of 
Ward-Belmont. 





The Royal Family given by Troupe 


S=PTEMBER—OcToBER, 1935 


No. 59, Danville High School, Danville, III. 


Miss Mary Miller is the director. 
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Big Hearted Herbert given as the Junior Class play at East Aurora (Ill.) High 


Iii. What Is Drama? 

IV. One-Act Drama, Smokescreen, by 
R. S. Kasper. (Three of our older mem- 
bers worked up this twenty-minute play 
to give for this program. Certainly no 
other one-act play could have better 
illustrated our evening’s theme. ) 


December 6 


The weather is frightfully cold, but ?’'m 
glad it didn’t keep me home from Max- 
ine’s, because we had a most interesting 
meeting. Tonight’s there was Comedy 
and Tragedy. Henry Van Dyke’s The 
Crux of Dramatic Art, was used as the 
basis for one discussion. Then someone 
talked on the contrast between comedy 
and tragedy, bringing about the question 
of the modern problem play. As a sort 
of climax one of the girls, who is an ad- 
vanced expression student, gave an inter- 
pretation of W. S. Gilbert’s one-act play, 
Comedy and Tragedy. It was delightful! 
Mrs. Krider continued her study of stage 
terms with us, telling us “Polished acting, 
like genius, comes from taking pains.” 


Dece mobe ry 20 


Almost Christmas! Everyone was feel- 
ing festive tonight at Thespian meeting. 
Our program had to do, for the most 
part, with Burns Mantle. His new collec- 
tion of best plays is out, and it was re- 
viewed at length by Delle and discussed 
by all of us. Then Helen talked on an 
article Mr. Mantle has written, On the 
Arateums’ Chance. That was very inter- 
esting to us. Mrs. Krider helped us with 
practice on exits and entrances; that 
fitted right in with our actor’s hint 
“Trained actors give the illusion, on an 
entrance, of coming from a definite place 
and, on an exit, of going to a definite 
place.” This practice we’ve been doing is 
a splendid thing for we all take part in it. 

Wish ['d get the new Burns Mantle 
Edition for Christmas! 


january 10 


The Thespians met with me tonight. I 
love having them! Miss Ruby is just 
back from the Speech Convention in New 
Orleans, and she had more to tell us! 
The most interesting coincidence—in the 
Little Theatre in New Orleans, so she told 
us, there is this quotation from Stanis- 
12 
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lavsky, framed and hung on the wall: 
‘There are no small parts. There are only 
small actors.” And that quotation was 
our actor’s hint for tonight! 

We are having two programs on make- 
up. Tom Veazey talked tonight on “The 
Art of Make-up,” and Russell, our expert, 
gave a demonstration. 

“There are no small parts. There are 
only small actors.” That’s something to 
think on. 


january 24 


Our second program on make-up. Mrs. 
Krider discussed the basic principles of 
character make-up, and then Russell gave 
a demonstration to bring out the feature 
points in her talk. Everyone brought an 
eyebrow pencil and learned to do things 
almost unbelievable to eyes. 

February 14 

Of course, I would have to take a cold 
and miss the meeting at Julia’s! But from 
the Yearbook I know that Virginia talked 
on current theatrical events; I would 
have so enjoyed that! Then color har- 
monies and effects were discussed. 

“Act well your part; there all honor 
lies.” 


February 28 


At Norma’s tonight an entire program 
was devoted to The Actor. And I was so 
glad that Helen Hays was especially men- 
tioned. Willie had found a most interest- 





Titania, Bottom, and Peaseblossom in Helen 
Dunham's production of Midsummer Night's 
Dream at Stambaugh, Mich. 


School, Troupe No. 71. 


Miss Elizabeth Thomas, Director. 


ing article on her. The Actor and the 
Illusion and Illusion of Reality in Acting, 
were the subjects of two talks. 

I like the actor’s hint, “The unre- 
sponsive actor is as hard to talk to as a 
dead telephone.” 


March 14 


We had a noisv meeting this time! The 
theme was Sound Effects, and the boys 
brought means for making sounds for 
airplanes, the wind, the rain, an automo- 
bile, a gun, and thunder. Boys just will 
be boys and when told to make noise, they 
are very obliging! After things quieted 
down some Norma gave a brisk review of 
current events in the theatre. Then we 
erew hilarious again when a group started 
giving plays in the extemporaneous man- 
ner. Miss Ruby saw a lot of that in New 
Orleans and is having us to try it! 

I laugh when I read the actor’s hint— 
‘A good actor is a good listener” —even if 
it does hurt his ears! 


March 28 


Lights never fail to interest me, so 
much can be done with them. And at 
the club tonight lighting effects made up 
the program. Arlon told us of “Lighting 
Effects in Chicago Opera” and Tom had 
an article advising “Lighting for Atmos- 
phere.” 


A pril I] 


It was a lazy day; spring is close 
enough to make anybody dreamy. We 
had a nice program, though; it was 
concerned with The Play. For roll call 
response we answered with our favorite 
play and why. Then we had a talk on 
Types of Plays. Virginia gave a reading 
of the one-act play, Neighbors, by Zona 
Gale. Neighbors makes a splendid ex- 
ample for discussion, and she did it so 
well. We had a report on a _ three-act 
play of the year and ended with direc- 
tions from Miss Ruby as to how to bal- 
ance the stage. 

I notice that the next program closely 
follows tonight’s, for it is on The Play- 
house. 

“Find a good plot and you have found 
three-quarters of a good play.” 
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April 29 

I had never realized until tonight how 
fascinating such big, solid things as build- 
ings can be! Our program on The Play- 
house proved to me that theatres must 
have souls of their own! We had three 
talks on different playhouses: Sammy 
talked on The People’s Theatre of Eng- 
land, Julia on New York's Exotic Chinese 
Theatre and Joe on Chicago's Foremost 
Little Theatre. Just before the social hour 
we had more on the well-balanced stage. 
Some of us who had been privileged to 
see them, recalled the murder scene from 
Mary of Scotland and that scene from 
The Barretts, when all the family is gath- 
ered together in Ba’s room. There is no 
prettier sight than a stage balanced to 
perfection, and I‘ve learned that it doesn’t 
‘just happen.” 


May 9 


It’s always a treat when our President 
does anything on our programs, and to- 
night when he gave a cutting from The 
Burgomaster we sat spellbound. It’s a 
erand play—no wonder it carried Henry 
Irving to fame. To come from the sub- 
lime to the ridiculous, we had five work- 
outs on the sketch The Smiths at Home. 
It was good work, and fun! 

We were all glad to get iced punch and 
sit on the porch and talk. Summer will 
soon be here. 


May 23 


Tonight was the last real meeting of 
the year. We met at Julia’s and had a 
business meeting to settle odds and ends, 
then an election of officers for next year, 
and finally election of best Thespian. We 
were so glad to have R. Gee elected again 
—certainly he deserves it! The graduat- 
ing members talked of their plans for 
school and for the summer. When we 
think about their being away next year 
we feel sad; but we have big plans and 
will try to take their places. 

We'll all be together once more, any- 
way, for there’s to be a _ gypsy tea 
soon and another outdoor initiation of 
members. 


june 6 

Just home from the Thespian picnic! 
It was a lovely night, and everybody was 
in grand spirits; its always fun to initiate 
people, too, when they’re such good sports. 

Oh, it’s great to be a Thespian anyway. 
We work and play and accomplish and 
learn many things! I'll be glad when its 
time for meetings again! 





“It seems to be the general opinion in 
our town and school that this past year 
has been by far the best dramatic year in 
the history of the school. We are planning 
big things for next year.” Mr. Harvey 


Hatcher, director of our Thespians at 


Salisbury, Mo., is the author of this fine 
message. 
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Scene from Sparkin’ as staged by Arthur Hayes, winning play in Texas State One-Act Play 
Contest, 1935. Mission (Texas) High School, Troupe No. 85. 


MISSION THESPIANS WIN 
FIRST IN TEXAS STATE 
ONE-ACT PLAY CONTEST 


Cast Spends Year In Preparation 


Mission High School’s Troupe No. 85 
of the National Thespians won the Texas 
Interscholastic League One-Act Play Con- 
test by presenting Sparkin’, by E. P. Con- 
kle. There were 435 schools entered in 
the local contests throughout Texas, eight 
of which reached the state finals in Austin 
on May 4th. 

Sparkin’ was the first comedy to win the 
Texas State Championship in_ one-act 
plays. The director and cast did a year 
of research work into hill-billy life, col- 
lecting and constructing antique garments 
peculiar to the period. The director spent 
part of his vacation in the hills near Gat- 
linburg, Tenn., where he observed the 
characteristics of the mountain people. 

Two members of the cast, Ann Rees 
and Tom Humason, played on the All- 
Star Cast, the judges selecting three boys 
and three girls for this honor. The cast 
for the winning play was: 

Helen Weisman 

Claire Gray 
Sara Anne Rees 
Tom Humason 


Susan Hanna 
Lessie Hanna 
Granny Painsberry 
Orry Sparks 
Arthur R. Hayes, Thespian sponsor at 
Mission High School, directed the play. 





Dodsworth will soon tour the country. 
Fay Bainter will not be in the cast. Leona 
Powers will take her place. 

* % & 


“Personality in the voice is what holds 
the interest of the listener,” Hollywood 
voice critics report. 
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Setting for Sun-Up, produced by Senior High School of Port Arthur, Texas. Troupe No. 79. 


CHARLESTON THESPIANS 
WIN W. VA. STATE DRAMA 
CONTEST 


Point Pleasant Thespians Second 

For the third time in five years, the 
Charleston (W. Va.) High School Thes- 
pians, Troupe No. 200, won first place in 
the state-wide one-act play contest which 
was held last April at Marshall College 
under the sponsorship of The National 
Thespian Society. A _ beautiful plaque 
was awarded to the school and three of 
the six students who won medals for be- 
ing in the all-state cast were from Charles- 
ton. The winning play was Aarl Lud- 
wigs Window, directed by Lawrence 
Smith, Thespian coach. 

Point Pleasant High School, Troupe 
No. 88, and Huntington High School, 
Troupe No. 295, took second and third 
honors respectively. 

A gold medal was awarded to Philip 
Caplan, Charleston Thespian, for the best 
acting. The other five who placed on the 
All-State cast and who received bronze 
medals were Maxine Mariani and Mary 
Lee Settle, both from Charleston; Peggy 
McCullough and Saraphenas Candas of 
Point Pleasant, and Edwin Brown of 
Huntington. 

Other Thespian schools which were rep- 
resented in the contest were Wavne, Rav- 
enswood, Pennsboro, Mullens, East Fair- 
mont, Ronceverte, and Bluefield. 

Prof. W. H. Cooper, professor of 
Speech and Dramatic Art at Ohio Uni- 
versity, judged the event. 





According to recent announcements, 
Ina Claire will be presented in a play, 
Love Is Not So Simple, for the Theater 
Guild this coming season. 





Herbert V. Hake, Director. 
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The Late Christopher Bean as given 


BETTER PLAYS FOR HIGH 
SCHOOLS 


By Dorotuy M. Crane, Director 
Troupe No. 122, Newport News (Va.) 


The average high school gives two large 
dramatic productions during a year, and 
so the teacher in charge is usually faced 
twice a year with the terrifying problem 
of what to produce. The problem of 
suitability for high school groups, both as 
to whether the play is wholesome and 
whether it is of a type that leads itself to 
youthful interpretation, looms always as 
the big consideration. Then, of course, 
we have the problem of paying large 
royalties on small budgets, the problem of 
setting difficult plays, and the problem of 
making really good plays popular with au- 
diences which are not used to that type 
of production. 

I may say unconditionally that our ex- 
perience seems to prove that the audiences 
do like good plays, that even high royalty 
plays pay for themselves, and that the 
students’ taste rapidly becomes so well 
trained that they are disgusted with the 
usual cheap type of drama especially writ- 
ten for amateurs. 

Our production schedule within the last 
year has included Romancers, by Ros- 
tand ;7 he Late Christopher Bean, by Sid- 
ney Howard; The Enchanted Cottage, by 
Pinero, and Quality Street, by Barrie. We 
try to select a modern comedy or drama 
for our large production, and a costume 
play in the spring. When we offer the 
audience a true classic, we try to select the 
ones with the most popular appeal to 
begin. For instance, our first Shakes- 
pearian production was Taming of the 
Shrew, considerably cut, beautifully cos- 
tumed, and set, and with a great deal of 
color, pageantry, dancing, etc., in the 
wedding and other ensemble scenes. 

We cut plays whenever we feel that 
long scenes cannot be properly sustained 
by our amateur actors. We choose only 
plays that we feel will not loose all of 
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at Newport News High School (Va.) by Dorothy 


their charm in youthful and amateur in- 
terpretation. According to rule, we con- 
sider four things in the choice for a play: 
1. The people, both experienced and inex- 
perienced with whom we have to work. 
This includes the definite ones left in 
school from the last play, and the general 
limitations of high school students. 2. The 
audience whose likes and dislikes we thor- 
oughly understand now, and who are per- 
fectly willing to go with us in one classic 
a year, providing it has beauty and tempo. 
3. Our facilities and production. +4. Our 
purpose in presenting a play. This pur- 
pose must certainly be to aid in develop- 
ing good standards and good taste in 
drama among our students. This seems 
to me automatically to eliminate the 
stupid, immature, poorly written farce 
from the high school list of productions. 


ADVERTISING THE 
SCHOOL PLAY 
By Robert W. MITCHNER 


Sponsor or Troupe No. 255, Cannelton (Ind.) 
High School 


HIGH 


No matter how successfully a play 1s 
produced, it is likely to be of little benefit 
to a troupe if nobody comes to see it. 

Believing Huckleberry Finn to be a play 
which would appeal especially to our pub- 
ic, we made special effort to advertise it. 
Paul MacNeill, Thespian publicity di- 
rector, worked with the sponsor in out- 
lining a scheme which we believe may be 
of value to other troupes. 

The main idea was to get the name of 
the play before the people, and to arouse 
their curiosity about it. To this end a 
program was outlined which included sev- 
eral items. 

With the cooperation of the art depart- 
ment, enough outlines of a picture of 
Huckleberry were mimeographed to en- 
able each grade school student to have 
one. Their art project for one week was 
the coloring of these pictures with crayons. 


LA 


M. Crane. Thespian Troupe 122. 


Prizes of free tickets were awarded in each 
room. Naturally the children took their 
pictures home, thus bringing the play to 
the attention of their parents. . 

Some of the best pictures were used in 
downtown store windows, along with the 
regular printed handbills, for visual ad- 
vertising. 

The Drum Corps of the junior high 
school paraded twice before the evening 
of the play behind a large banner with 
information about the production painted 
on it with large letters. 

In order to get tickets into every home 
in the community, a school-wide ticket 
selling contest was inaugurated among the 
various clubs. Nearly every student sold 
a few tickets, and the advance sale was the 
largest in the history of the school. <A 
five-pound box of candy was awarded the 
club winning the contest. 

The public was interested in our efforts 
to get old-fashioned furniture of the Mark 
Twain period, and responded to our ad- 
vertisement for help along this line. Cos- 
tumes of the period were also contributed 
by townspeople. Naturally, this com- 
munity interest helped the sale of tickets. 

Newspaper advertising was not neg- 
lected, and the city paper, as well as the 
school paper, were given as much pub- 
licity material as they could use. 

The result of this work was evident in 
the crowd which crammed the auditorium 
wnen the play was presented. 





“Best wishes to you in this new ven- 
ture of publishing the magazine bi-month- 
ly. We at Newport High School shall be 
looking forward eagerly to the arrival of 
each issue.”—Miss Kate Ferrin, Sponsor, 
Troupe No. 107. 


* % % 


“We are looking forward to the good 
THESPIAN MaGAZINE this year.” — Miss 
Lillian Quinn, Director, Troupe No. 202. 
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Scene from The Big Pond presented as a Junior Class play at Topeka (Kansas) High School. 


Troupe No. 210. 


HERE AND THERE AMONG 
THESPIANS 


Heart Trouble was produced as tne 
Senior Class play at New Hampton High 
School, New Hampton, Iowa. Miss Mar- 
garet Wolff directed the play. 

% % % 

Mr. F. Lawrence Carrier and E. Mc- 
Lellan Taylor were the joint directors for 
It Pays to Advertise, given at the Edison 
Technical High School, Troupe No. 290, 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

* % * 

“Our troupe likes the idea pertaining to 
the publication of the THESPIAN MaGa- 
ZINE. Mr. Arthur Hayes, whose troupe 
won the Texas One-Act Play Contest this 
year, writes this statement. 

Two Thespians from Troupe No. 96, 
South Charleston High School, W. Va., 
were honored by being selected for a 
special course in dramatics at Northwest- 
ern University, Evanston, Ill. Miss Kath- 
leen Robertson is the lucky sponsor. 


Gertrude S. Wheeler, Director. 


A very successful production of She 
Stoops to Conquer was given on May 16 
and 17 at Hampton High School, Vir- 
ginia. Mr. R. E. T. Lewis is Thespian 
Sponsor for Troupe No. 300. 

x % x 

In order to advertise their Troupe, the 
Thespians of Troupe No. 277, Drumright 
High School, Okla., presented part of 
their initiation ceremony before the entire 
student body. Mrs. Helen Jo Goodwin, 
the sponsor, reports the idea worked splen- 
didly. 

Congratulations to Miss Tekla Wainio 
and her active Thespians at Troupe No. 
94, York Community High School, IIl., 
for their most attractive program for T he 
Royal Family, and for their “Drama 
Night” group of one-act plays given as a 
National Thespian Program. 

One of the outstanding productions of 
the year for Troupe No. 34 at Fairview 
High School, W. Va., was the Cradle 
Song, directed by Miss Pearl Oster. 


Thespians of Troupe No. 222, Rye, 
N. Y., plan to attend several productions 
in New York City this fall. Mr. Don T. 
Brennan is their sponsor. 
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“We have enjoyed an unusually success- 
ful year,” reports Miss Marie L. Oehrle, 
Director of Troupe No. 127, Salem, N. H. 

*% * * 

“I like the new idea of the wavy the 
MAGAZINE will be published,” writes Miss 
Floy Gamble, sponsor for the War, W. Va., 
Thespians. 
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“IT am interested in the new scheme for 
the publication of the Macazine, and I 
hope it proves most successful.” Thanks 
to Miss E. Louise Falkin, of Troupe No. 
146, Pekin, Ill.. for her kind wishes. 
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“We are very proud of our record and 
believe there are not many schools that 
will beat it.” Congratulations to O. E. 
Sams, able director for our Knoxville, 
Tenn., Thespians. 
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“Our club is progressing very nicely,” 
writes Miss Lucy M. Yates, sponsor for 
our Ronceverte, W. Va., Thespians. 
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One of the most clever projects of the 
year was one entitled “Seven Sketches,” 
reported by the Senior Thespians of 
Neenah High School, Wisconsin. Miss 
Ruth Dieckhoff has charge of this troupe. 
We hope to say more about this later. 
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The double cast system was employed 
for some of the roles in Applesauce, as 
produced by Troupe No. 215, Stambaugh, 
Michigan. Miss Helen Dunham is the 
director. 


Cyrano de Bergerac was one of the im- 


portant productions of Troupe No. 159, 
Harlan, lowa. Miss May Virden was the 
director. We liked the clever program 
for Miss Virden’s Cyrano. 





Nine Till Six given by the Advanced Dramatic Class of Webster Groves High School, Mo., under the direction of Eugene R. Wood. Set 
designed by Walter Zemitzsch, Troupe No. 191. 
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| How They Were Staged | 


“ER” Js for Family, Has Several 
Plots 

F is for Family, written by Kurtz Gor- 
don, was presented in the Manistee High 
School by the Junior Class. This is a 
comedy in three acts in which there are 
several plots. 

In the first, are the elder son, Paul 
Haynes, and his fiance, Laura Smith, who 
are being forced apart by quarreling 
fathers, George Haynes, and Jim Smith. 

In another the only daughter, Edith 
Haynes, who faces the problem of another 
woman in the life of her fiance, Gregory 
Seaman. This woman, a_ blackmailing 
beauty, is Flora Madison. 

Roger Haynes, the baby of the family, 
writes a book entitled F is for Family, 
describing his own family with many un- 
complimentary phrases and shocks his 
poor mother, Maude Haynes, by saying 
he has just been married. 

Bella Haynes, who is the understanding 
aide of the whole family, carries the com- 
edy in the form of an old maid aunt. 

This play was a big success. 

“ao 


Troupe No. 73. 








It Will Be All Right on the 
Night Recommended 


To the director who wishes a_ non- 
royalty one-act play for about nine boys, 
we can heartily recommend Jt Will Be 
All Right on the Night. The play, hilari- 
ously funny to the average audience, cen- 
ters around the trials of a coach directing 
a rehearsal. The cast can’t act, the prop 
man has nothing ready, the author is pres- 
ent to insist on having things so, a piano 
tuner with an order to tune the piano now 
put in appearance—but it will be all right 
on the night. Except for a piano (and it 
could be omitted) the staging is the sim- 
plest—an unset stage, chairs being placed 
for doors, et cetera. With a few minor 
changes some of the parts could be played 
by girls, but for a student-directed play, 
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we found the all-boy cast highly satisfac- 


Mrs. Loto F. Eppy, Director, 
Troupe 278. 


tory. 


The Road Back, Good Junior 
Class Play 


This year I felt that I had presented 
my most successful and all-around best 
junior class play in my seven years’ expe- 
rience directing plays, and so I am pass- 
ing its title, The Road Back, and pub- 
lisher, Walter H. Baker, to other directors 
who are in search of a good non-royalty 
play (for one performance ; $2.50 for the 
second), with not too large a cast: eleven, 
six boys and five girls, and one easy inte- 
rior. 

The Road Back is a comedy-drama in 
three acts containing much good sense in- 
stead of all humor. By this statement, I 
am not inferring that the play is at all 
“dry.” 

Juniors can sense this play and its situ- 
ations and can put it across to the audi- 
ence well. 

There are two older men characters, 
three older women characters, and two 
very minor parts, one man and one 
woman. 

This play is good, and audiences like it. 

MarcGaret Wotrr, Director, 
(Continued on page 19) Troupe 110. 





Chicago. 


The Junicr Class production of 
“F” is for Family given by 
Troupe No. 73, Manistee High 
School, Michigan. Directed by 
Miss Kari Natalie Reed. 


News About Directors 

Mrs. Clem Krider, director for Troupe 
198, Paris, Tenn., spent the summer study- 
ing in New York at the American Acad- 
emy of Dramatic Arts. 

* * * 

Miss Lotta June Miller, our director at 
Greenacres, Washington, attended Gon- 
zaga_ University, Spokane, durmg_ the 
summer. * * % 

Mrs. R. P. Swofford was in Palo Alto, 
California, during the summer months. 
Mrs. Swofford directs Troupe 301 at Rio 
Grande, Texas. 

Miss Ada Mae Fiscus did some alumni 
work during the summer at Vanderegrift, 
Pa. Miss Fiscus directs Troupe No. 14 at 
New Kensington, Pa. 

* * * 

Miss Helen Reimund spent the summer 
touring Europe. She is director at Belle- 
fontaine, Ohio, Thespian troupe. 


Mr. Eugene R. Wood, our able director 
at Webster Groves, Mo., spent the summer 
playing in the Globe Theatre at the Expo- 
sition in San Diego, Calif. Mr. Wood 
played in such productions as Taming of 
the Shrew, Macbeth, As You Like It, and 
julius Caesar. This is the same theatre 
that was a sensation at the World Fair in 
(Continued on page 31) 





Miss Cleo Sawyer’s production of Peg O’ My Heart at Willoughby Union High School, Ohio. 
Troupe No. 220. 
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DRAMATICS among COLLEGES and UNIVERSITIES 


This department is included for the purpose of furnishing high school directors and students 
with news regarding the most significant events occurring in dramatics among colleges and uni- 


versities. 


News for this department is furnished by Alpha Psi Omega, a national dramatic honorary col- 


legiate fraternity, and Delta Psi Omega, a national honorary drama society for Junior Colleges. 





The most beautiful production of the 
year for Bakersfield Junior College of 
Bakersfield, Calif., was that of Sheridan’s 
brilliant comedy of manners, The School 
for Scandal. Of unusual interest was the 
fact that graduates of the college took 
parts in the play. 

Other productions given during the 
year were: Yellow Jfack and Ten Minute 
Alibi. 

Six hundred children attended the pro- 
duction of The Trial of Mother Goose 
Folk presented this past year at Rochester 
Junior College, Rochester, Minn. Other 
successful productions at this school were: 
Three-Cornered Moon and Yellow jfack. 

Inaugurating the dramatic season at 
Pomona Junior College, Pomona, Califor- 
nia, a representative array of campus 
talent presented Sidney Howard’s play, 
The Late Christopher Bean. Mrs. Lucille 
Lewis directed the play. Other plays given 
at this college were: The Dark Tower, 
and the opera Carmen in which the 
original set used in the motion picture 
One Night of Love was used. 





A most beautiful and impressive presen- 
tation of the year at Intermont College of 
Bristol, Va., was the Christmas play 7 he 
Little Town of Bethlehem. The specially 
prepared stage set, representing the moon- 
light and sun-set scenes of Judea, and the 
exquisite lighting effects supplied just the 
atmosphere and inspiration for the artistic 
acting done by each member of the large 
cast. The play was appropriately and 
beautifully costumed by Hooker Howe 
Costume Company of Haverhill, Mass. 





A delightful production of the year at 
Marion Junior College, Marion, Virginia, 
was that of She Stoops To Conquer. 
Scenes from the following plays were also 
given: Little Women, Hamlet, Merchant 
of Venice, and As You Like It. The 
climax of the season was the lovely panto- 
mime presentation of Midsummer Night’s 
Dream written by Miss Tennant, the 
drama director. 





Outstanding productions of the past 
year at Whitewater State Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Wisconsin, were: Death Takes a 
Holiday, The Guest Room, and The 
Fourth Wall. Plays to be presented this 
fall and winter are: The Desert Song, 
The fade God, Holiday, and The Return 
of Peter Grimm. 





The climax of the season at Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute, Troy, N. Y., was the 
last production of the year when, in col- 
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laboration with Skidmore College, Mol- 
nars Guardsman was presented for two 
performances. Both Your Houses and 
Whistling in the Dark were otner plays 
fiven at this same school. 


The Late Christopher Bean was suc- 
successfully staged before a large house 
on the evening of March 29 in Presser 
Hall, Bethany College, Lindsborg, Kansas. 


Miss Annie Swennson directed the play. 


The four major productions of the past 
year for Linfield College, McMinnville, 
Oregon, were Your Uncle Dudley, The 
Four-Flusher, A Widow in Green, and 
The Bat. Prof. May Chalfant directed 
the plays. 





The Baker Players of Baker University, 
Baldwin, Kansas, had one of the most 
eventful years because of the success of 
the presentation of the religious drama, 
Queen Esther, which was produced espe- 
cially to be taken on the road and which 
was presented in some twenty towns in 
Kansas, Missouri, and Oklahoma. The 
play was arranged by the Baker players 
from the Biblical story of Esther, and the 
costumes were designed and made by the 
Baker Players under the supervision of 
Miss Krefting. 

Over 20,000 people attended the many 
performances during the year. One of the 
largest audiences witnessing the play was 
at the Annual Conference of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church held in Parsons, 
Kansas. The play was given on the Baker 
stage at a special vesper service on a Sun- 
day afternoon. 





The drama department of Buena Vista 
College, Storm Lake, Iowa, carried out a 


new idea this summer. Under the auspices 
of Chi Cast of Alpha Psi Omega, the 
drama club continued to function on thé 
campus during the summer session. The 
club met weekly; a series of lectures on 
the fundamental principles of play direct- 
ing were given and several outdoor pro- 
ductions were staged. Professor Irwin di- 
rected the activities as he did during the 
regular school year. 
Some of the major productions of the 
past year at Marshall College, Hunting- 
ton, W. Va., were Ladies of the Fury, 
produced in the College Theatre; Street 
Scene, and Holiday. Marshall College had 
charge of the West Virginia One-Act Play 
Contest sponsored by The National Thes- 
pian Society. Prof. Otis Ranson is now in 
charge of dramatics at this institution. 


Fairmont State College opened the sea- 
son with the delightful performance of 
Oliver Oliver. Lulu Vollmer’s Moonshine 
and Honeysuckle was given just before 
Xmas. The second semester productions 
were Death Takes a Holiday, and the pre- 
miere performance of Richard Parrish’s 
They Stand There Waiting. (Mr. Parrish 
is a very promising West Virginia play- 
wright). Murray Hill was given during 
the summer. 


Every year Troupe 76 has found many 
excellent suggestions from the Thespian 
Magazine for one-act as well as full-length 
plays. This year we are glad to offer a 
list of one-act comedies which have proved 
successful for our assemblies : 

Good Medicine, Jack Arnold and Ed- 
win Burke; The Trysting Place, Booth 
Tarkington ; The Mouse Trap, Wm. Dean 
Howells; Romance is a Racket, John 
Kirkpatrick; The Perfect Assembly, 
George Savage; The Womenfolks, John 
Kirkpatrick. 

Student-directed plays produced by 
members of the speech class which dis- 
played unusual merit this year were The 
Man Upstairs, Helena’s Husband, All the 
Horrors of Home, My Lady’s Rose, Lace, 
and On Vengeance Height. 





Scene from The Dark Tower presented by 


Pomona Junior College, Pomona, California. 
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**** Escape Me Never. <A _ picturization of 
Margaret Kennedy's play of the same name, 
with Elizabeth in the role of Gemma Jones. An 
excellent film in every respect. Mauss Bergner 
brings to the screen her superb histrionic ability, 
and the result is a finished performance. A pic- 
ture which will be remembered. 

**The Little Colonel. A story of Kentucky, 
with Lionel Barrymore, Shirley Temple, and 
Evelvn Venable in the leading roles. In our 
opinion, a fair story marred by poor acting and 
poorer make-up. The Southern accent does 
not ring true. Lionel and Shirley do the best 
acting. 

*** Becky Sharp. This is a picture that is 
much discussed because of its success as an all- 
color film. Robert Edmond Jones and Rouben 
Mamoulian have succeeded in giving us a pic- 
ture that may prove to be the first in a new 
type of movie. The story is weak, and Mir.am 
Hopkins gives only a fair performance. Good 
because it presents something new in photoplay 
history. 


***7T ove Me Forever. Another of Grace 
Moore’s pictures that successfully transfers 
opera to the screen. Miss Moore is, of 


course, at her best in singing. Her work in 
La Boheme scenes is decidedly good. The 
story is that of a small-time gambler who sees 
Miss Moore as a great Metropolitan star. He 
puts all his money in her, and falls in love 
with her at the same time. The story is weak 
in several places, especially at the beginning 
and at the end. Leo Carrillo and Luis Alberni, 
who plays the part of the gambler’s hench- 
men, are excellent in their dialect roles. Leo 
Carrillo is a splendid gambler with an ear 
for music. 

*** The Farmer Takes a Wife. A _ picture 
based on the play of the same name from a 
novel, Rome Haul, by Walter D. Edmonds. 
Henry Fonda and Janet Gaynor have the leads 
in a love story depicting the turbulent days of 
1850’s on the Erie Canal. The picture is crowd- 
ed with antics of drinking men, lovely women, 
humorous escapades, and beautiful scenery. 
Ends as all love stories usually do. The farmer 
takes his wife away from the canal to the 
charming life of the soil. Good entertainment. 
Fonda is especially good. 


We suggest that vou be on the lookout for 
the following productions which, according to 
Hollywood news, are now being shown or which 
will be released during the 1935-36 season. 
Among the plavs we find: As Thousands 
Cheer, Anything Goes, The Wind and Rain, 
Accent on Youth, The Milky Way, Her Mas- 
ters Votce, Double Door, No More Ladies, 
Dodsworth, Ah, Wilderness, The Shining Hour, 
Romeo and juliet, The Bishop Misbehaves, 
Sailor, Beware, Page Miss Glory, The Dark 
Tower, The Petrified Forest, The Green Pas- 
tures, Ceiling Zero, Fly Away Home, Three 
Men on a Horse, and A Midsummer Night's 
Dream. 

Among the books we have: Marie Antoin- 
ette, with Norma Shearer playing the title role 
and Charles Laughton as Louis XVI: A Tale 
of Two Cities, with Ronald Coleman in the 
leading part; Anna Karenina, with Greta Gar- 
bo, Fredric March and Freddie Bartholomew 
in the major roles; Twenty Thousand Leagues 
Under the Sea, a picturization of the famous 
novel by Jules Verne; The Good Earth, based 
on Pearl S. Buck’s novel; and Mutiny on the 
Bounty, with Charles Laughton, Clark Gable 
and Franchot Tone playing the stellar roles. 
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Publishers Offer Thespians Many Plays On 
Reduced Royalty Basis For Year 1935-36 


HESPIANS will be pleased to know that 

publishers have been liberal with their 

reduced royalty plays available to our 

membership for the coming school year. 
Several plavs on which reductions were asked 
last vear are now on the regular list. In other 
instances, new plays have been added. All in 
all. we consider these reductions the best we 
have had in several vears. Publishers are co- 
operating with us in making it possible for our 
troupes to use good plays at reasonable rates. 
With the excellent ofters we have now, there is 
no reason why troupes should use plays of an 
inferior quality. Directors and principals are 
urged to use our reduced royalty plays tor their 
1955-36 productions. 

Of course, these reduced rates are available 
to members of ‘he National Thespians only, 
and application for reductions must be made 
on the authorized Forms issued from the Cen- 
tral Office. Application blanks tor reduced 
rovalty plays are turnished upon request by the 
National Secretary-lreasurer, Campus Stat-on, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

We have no authority to approve reductions 
on plays not given below. Royalty agreements 
for plays not on our list must be made directly 
with the publishers. 


SAMUEL FRENCH, 25 West 45th Street, 
New York City, offers us a very attractive list 
of plays at reductions ranging from $5.00 to 
$25 a performance. They offer us: 

Catalogue Special 


Fee Rate 
Berkeley Square ............ $50 $35 
The Silver Cord............. 50 35 
ee | ae 35 
The Romantic Age........... 50 35 
I eee ny nok wtaraacs 50 35 
Outward Bound ............. 30 35 
> a ee ee 50 35 
The Goose Hangs High........ 530 35 
Love in a Miist............... 50 35 
Your Uncle Dudley........... 50 35 
The Royal Family.......... . 30 35 
ere ee eee 50 30 
PRCT eT TTT eR eT Cee 30 25 
re Sree 25 20 
Green Grows the Lilacs. ....... 25 20 
Mr. Lazarus ................. 25 20 
Intimate Strangers ........... 25 20 
a ee i nee ra. 20 
ge SS 25 20 
The Black Flamingo.......... 25 20 
Once Lpon a Time...... ee 15 
On the Hiring Line........... 25 15 
Tons of Money.............. 25 15 
In the Next Room............ 25 15 
The Cleanup ..... Perr ere rr ry 25 15 
Re ere 25 15 
Under Twenty ............ 25 15 
lee ee a ae ge a 25 15 
That Ferguson Family...... 25 15 
Agatha’s Aunt .......... 25 15 
Who's Boss .......... 25 15 
Mice and Men.............. 25 15 
Blow Your Own Horn...... 25 15 
In Walked Jimmy........ 25 15 
The Love Expert 25 15 
The Detour ............ to. ae 15 
NN PPP eee eT Tee errr 25 15 
0 PS eT eee 25 15 
Cappy Ricks Lakes 25 15 
Quincy Adams Sawyer..... 25 15 
Fast Workers .............. 25 15 


The royalty on “Death Takes a Holiday” is 
$50 for the first performance, $40 for the sec- 
ond, and $30 for each performance thereafter. 
On “Candida” and “Arms and the Man” the 
royalty is $25 each per performance. On the 
Barrie plays, ““The Admirable Crichton” and 
“Mary Rose’, the fee is $40 for the first per- 
formance, $40 for the second and $35 for each 
performance thereafter. 





LONGMANS, GREEN AND COMPANY, 
114 Fifth Ave., New York City, have granted 
us reductions on each of the popular plays listed 
below. These plays are especially adapted for 
high school purposes. A _ Director's Manu- 
script is supplied for each play. 


Usual Reduced 


Rates Rovaltyv 

The Brat $25 $20 
The Busybody | | 25 15 
The Tightwad a 15 
The Call of the Banshee 25 20 
Second Childhood 25 20 
A Lucky Break 25 20 
Her Friend the King 25 15 
The New Poor 25 20 
The Millionaire 29 15 
Loose Ankles 25 20 
The Boomer 15 10 
The Inner Circle 15 10 
My Irish Cinderella 10 5 
Pay As You Enter 10 5 
FREDERICK B. INGRAM PRODUC- 


TIONS, INC., Gansert Building, Rock Island, 
Ill., have granted us reductions on the follow- 
ing popular high school plays: 

Uusual Our 


Full Length—- Rates Rates 
Early Mourning ........... $10.00 $ 7.50 
The Mountain ............ 15.00 10.00 
The Chinese Chest.......... 10.00 7.50 
ametay Eellass .............. 15.00 10.00 
Room and Board... : 15.00 10.00 
The Soul of Ann Rutledge 15.00 12.50 

One Act--- 
SS 9.) seer as 10.00 7.50 
Murder In The Town Players... 7.50 5.00 
Drifts at ee . ee £480 
And Sendeth Rain........... 10.00 5.00 


ROW, PETERSON & COMPANY, 1911 
Ridge Avenue, Evanston, IIl., offers us full- 
length plays on a percentage royalty basis as 
follows: For each production, the royalty is 
15 per cent of the gross receipts, with a maxi- 
mum of $25 in some cases, and $15 in others. 
Thespians may secure a 50 per cent reduction 
on the royalty for the second performance of 
a play. 

Max. Min. 


The Guest Room....... -.. $25.00 $15.00 
The Wooden Slipper .. 29.00 15.00 
Gun-Shy__.......... , 25.00 15.00 
American, Very Early 25.00 15.00 
New Fires ........... 25.00 10 00 
Guess Again ea None 
Mistakes at the Blakes’..... 25.00 None 
Second Fiddle 25.00 None 
Meet the Millionaire \ No royalty 
The Bunco Man ._... , for first 
That’s The Ticket — f performance 
Addie Sails Away ......... 15.00 None 
As the Clock Strikes........ 25.00 None 
Balmy Days 25.00 None 
Big Time hea 25.00 None 
Boston Blues 25.00 None 
Heart Trouble 25.00 None 
Heathers at Home 25.00 None 
King Rides By.......... 25.00 None 
Listen, World! 25.00 None 
McMurray Chin 25.00 None 
Man or Mouse 15.00 None 
Once in a Lifetime ok! aoe None 
Out of the Fog eee None 
A Paragraph for Lunch...... 25.00 None 
The Quest ............ 15.00 None 
The Rafferty Racket 25.00 None 
ER rere a is. Saaee None 
mmart Sleeves ...........66. 25.00 None 
The Treasure Chest ........ 15.00 None 
The Volunteer Wife. ....... 15.00 None 
Whimsy a ee 15.00 None 
The Whippersnappers ....... 15.00 None 
The Whoofenpoof .......... 15.00 None 
The Worm ............. 15.00 None 
A Character Intrudes........ 15.00 None 


XUM 


BANNER PLAY BUREAU, INC., 111 Ellis 


Street, San Francisco, Calif., offer us: 


Usual Our 


Rates Rates 
Believe It Or Not $25.00 $15.00 
Doubling in Brass 25.00 15.00 
Delinquents or Just Boys 25.00 15.00 
A Home Run 25.00 15.00 
Everybody's Troubles 25.00 15.00 
Itching Fingers 15.00 10.00 
The Trick . 15.00 10.00 
First Floor Front 10.00 7.50 
Getting Sandy | , 10.00 7.50 
Go Easv, Mabe! 25.00 17.50 
Green Dragon Emerald 25.00 17.50 
Help Yourself... 25.00 15.00 
In A Lission Garden 25.00 15.00 
Love Apples 25.00 17.50 
One Way Tickets 10 00 7.50 
Peekaboo Lady 25.00 15.00 
Stray Cats 25.00 15.00 
The Sky Train 25.00 15.00 
Three Times A Day 25.00 15.00 


Note—The above Banner royalties are given 
to our members, except in large cities and 
stock towns. In all regular professional stock 
towns and large cities Banner will give our 
members a 10% reduction in royalty on any of 
their plays, regardless if listed above or not. 


(Their plays means bANNER copyrighted). 


THE NORTHWESTERN 
Portland Avenue, Minneapolis, 
offered us: 


PRESS, 2600 
Minn., have 


Usual Our 


Rates Rates 
All At Sea $25.00 $15.00 
The Fixer .. | 25.00 15.00 
Where There’s A Will 25.00 15.00 
The Closed Door... 25.00 15.00 
It’s A Gift | 25.00 15.00 
The Tower Room Mystery 25.00 15 00 
Along Came Peggy 25.00 15.00 
Heart Trouble .. . | 25.00 15.00 
The Triumphant Bachelor... 35.00 25.00 
Robinson Crusoe 25.00 15.00 
Giants in the Earth 25.00 15.00 
Miss Collegiate 25.00 15.00 
Prize Pigs . ti. ee 15.00 
The Green Phantom ....... 25.00 15.00 
The Gay ren ay end 25.00 15.00 
Air Castles 25.00 15.00 


(Continued from page 16) 


Wind in the South Appeals 
to Audience 


Wind in the South is an exceedingly good 
American comedy. The setting is a small Ger- 
man village in Iowa. The time is the close of 
the World War. This is the plot! Johnnv 
Werner is expected home from overseas. All 
the village is excited because Werners are im- 
portant people in the community. A big party 
is planned, but all plans come to naught when 
Johnny arrives with an Italian bride. These 
stiff old Dutchmen disapprove strongly to inter- 
marriage and Johnny's father is especially 
prejudiced. However, a reconciliation is made 
and the curtain falls on a happy family. 


All nine characters have excellent opportuni- 
ties. Most parts are dialect. Ma and Pa Wer- 
ner, Mrs. Wirklin and Mrs. Seckler all have 
German dialect. Maria, the bride, and Pietro, 
peddlar, have Italian dialect. Johnny is a 
Straight part and Dorn and Elsie, two mis- 
chievous little girls, also have straight parts. 
Mrs. Wirklin and Mrs. Seckler are two old gos- 
sips and have comedy parts. 


This play is not difficult to stage and has a 
big appeal for an audience, especially adults. 


When we gave the play it was a big success 
and we recommend it. Good luck to any one 
who produces it in the future! 


Troupe No. 192. 
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recognition for their superior work 





AMONG OUR BEST THESPIANS 


Thespians whose names appear in this department have been awarded special 
in dramatics. They were selected as 
the most valuable Thespians of their troupes for the 1934-35 school year. 








MISS GRACE CUTLER 
Troupe No. 258, Ensley High School 
Birmingham, Alabama 


Grace Cutler, honor stu- 
dent, active in numerous 
school activities, has been 
chosen as our Best Thes- 
pian. Being greatly inter- 
ested in dramatics, she was 
elected to the Hall of 
Fame of the °35 Class for 
her dramatic ability. She 
received a summer scholar- 
ship in Speech at North- 
: western University ; and in 

‘e “state contests she has won 

the Poetry Reading Con- 
test, Extemporaneous Speaking Contest and 
Second State Actress. She also plaved the 
leading parts in the winning one-act plavs of 
these tournaments: Anna in Highness by Ruth 
Giorloff, Nannette in For All Time by Rita 
Weldman, and directed the winning play 
Drums of Oude by Austin Strong. She por- 
trayed the Mother of Horace in a Latin play 
presented to the Alabama Education Associa- 
tion, the Maker in the Maker of Dreams, the 
Spirit of History in a pageant on World Peace, 
the speaker of the Commencement Pageant, 
and in the Senior Class plays, Florence in 
Houseparty by Britton and Hargrove, and 
Gwen in Nothing But the Truth by James 
Montgomery. 

Finally, for the last year, she has taught 
classes in Make-up, and manag-2:1 the make-up 
for all productions. She won the frize for the 
best scrap-book on “Dramatics as a Life 
Career’ awarded by the Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Club of Birmingham, which 
prize she presented to the National Thespians 
as a make-up kit. 





MISS BETTY IRWIN 
Troupe No. 165, Eveleth Senior High School 


Eveleth, Minnesota 


Having exemplified true 
“Thespianism” both in 
dramatics and _ executive 
field, Betty Irwin has won 
for herself the title “Best 
Thespian” of 1935 for 
Troupe 165, directed by 
Earl W. Blank at Eveleth, 
Minnesota. 

Miss Irwin has _inter- 
preted a wide variety of 
characters in the following 
one-act plays: The Burglar, 
Babbit’s Boy, foan’s Ark, 
Spiced Wine, Aunt Harriet’s Night Out, and 
Not Quite Such a Goose. She also played an 
important part in the Senior Class Play, Grow- 
ing Pains. 

Through her work, application and lovalty 
in the office of secretary-treasurer, Miss Irwin 
is regarded by her fellow dramatists as a real 
‘“trouper” 





KARL HOUSTON 


Troupe No. 175, Gallatin County High School 
Bozeman, Montcna 


Because he can portray excellently many 
different tvpes of characters, Troupe 175 has 
chosen Karl Houston as its best Thespian. Karl 
has taken major parts in the three-act plays 
Broken Dishes, Smilin’ Thru, The Tavern, The 
Fool, and The Mikado. He has also directed 
and acted in many one-act plays. 


MISS BETTY BURKETT 
Troupe No. 14, New Aensington High School 
New Kensington, Pennsylvania 


Betty Burkett, president 
of our dramatic organiza- 
tion, was. enthusiastically 
acclaimed bv her fellow 
members as The _ Best 
Thespian in Troupe 14. 
She has won this honor 
through two vears of ac- 
tive participation in dra- 
matics and it was through 
her earnest endeavors that 
the club succeeded in be- 
coming national. 





During the past vear 
Betty has taken part in numerous one-act plays, 
directed many others and plaved her part in 
the three-act play The Tin Hero without a flaw 
and with a polish that fairly teemed with dra- 
matic efficiency. 

Not only has Betty been the students’ in- 
spiring force in Ken His dramatics but she 
has been able to maintain a high scholastic 
average which ranks her tenth in a class of 
three hundred and seventy-five. 

Betty plans to continue her work at Carnegie 
Institute of Sey 


MISS PAULINE ABRAHAM 


Troupe No. 113, Elizabeth Dorr High School 
Clarksdale, Mississippi 


Pauline Abraham, a 
member of the Senior 
Class of 1935 and _ two 
years a member of the 
Junior-Senior Dramatic 
Club, was selected as the 
Best Thespian of Troupe 
113. 

Pauline served as secre- 
tary of the Dramatic Club 
for the session 1934-'35. 
She directed the Sopho- 
more tournament play, 
Wienies on Wednesday, 
and A Weakness for Nurses, both written by 
Edna Higgins Stratchan. As chairman of both 
the Year Book Committee and the Wavs and 
Means Committee, she assisted in planning 
helpful and successful methods for the Club. 
For the Senior play, Skidding, she served in 
the capacity of prompter. 

Last vear, 1933-34, she was accepted into 
the National Society of Thespians by her di- 
recting ability and work on various committees. 
She directed the play, A Message From Khufu, 
and played a minor part in Thanks Awfully. 
She also acted as advertising manager for the 
style parade which was conducted at one of the 
local theaters last year. 








MISS WILFRED CURRY 
Troupe No. 171, Grafton High School 


Grafton, West Virginia 
Wilfred, one of the first sophomores in our 

school to become a Thespian, earned her credits 
largely by writing and directing a play for as- 
sembly. This year she did exceptional work in 
the long part of Nina Buckmaster in So This 
Is Politics and as Virginia Carvel in the Senior 
play, The Crisis. She was director of the win- 
ning plav in the Thespian inter-class contest 
for 1934-35. 

(Coniinued on next page) 








MISS BILLYE JUNE ABERNATHY 
Troupe No. 210, Topeka High School 


Topeka, Kansas 


On the merit 
of her acting, di- 
recting, and ex- 
ecutive ability, 
Billve June Aber- 
nathy won her 
place as repre- 
sentative Thes- 
pian of Troupe 
210. She has 
been a member 
of the troupe for 
two vears and 
was its president 
in 1934-1935. 
She plaved the 
leading part in 
two productions, 
| Captain Apple- 
jack and In the Next Room. She was, also, 
the student director of the Junior Class play. 
Her characteristic understanding and leader- 
ship have done much to make this vear an out- 
standing one. 7 





MR. ROBERT SLOAN 


Troupe No. 226, Washington Irving High School 
Clarksburg, West Virginia 


During his two vears 
of affiliation with Thes- 
pians, Bob has engraved 
his memory in the hearts 
of all his associates and 
has left an indelible rec- 
ord of service and versa- 
tile achievement. 

Efficient as an execu- 
tive, mature in his judg- 
understanding in his relations with 





ment, 
others, he exemplified the Thespian ideal of 
work, application, loyalty, and above all, true 
manliness. 


He has served in the capacity of stage man- 
ager, electrician, constructor of properties, and 
actor. In recognition of his willing responsive- 
ness and absolute dependability, he was named 
president during his Senior year. His outstand- 
ing acting role was the Duke of Glastonbury 
in Disraeli. 

His services were also liberally given to other 
departments and it will be hard to find as 
eficient a stage manager and as cooperative an 
executive. 


MISS SYBIL PAYER 


Troupe No. 100, Bellefontaine High School 
Bellefontaine, Ohio 


We nominated for the 
Thespian Hall of Fame, 
1934-°35, Miss Sybil Paver. 
Troupe No. 100 loses a 
grand little lady of the 
stage, for Sybil carried 
through every role assigned 
her with that natural and 
charming sincerity which 
was hers. She was hoisted 
to this distinction for her 
3 portraval of Portia Grey 

%& in The Closed Door, Jun- 
ior play, 1933-34; for 
acting as Mistress of Ceremonies at our Annual 
Stunt (Dramatic) Night, Fall, 1934; for the 
believing but pathetic character of Josephine 
Paris in The Valiant, and for her crowning 
interpretation of Miss Susan Throssel in Qual- 
ity Street, Senior Class play. She practiced her 
Thespian pledge daily, not only as its president, 
1934-°35, but also as a loval member. Sybil is 
an inspiration to any director. 

Miss Paver hopes to continue her interest in 

the Cleveland Dramatic School. Best of luck!! 
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MR. JETTE ALEXANDER 
Troupe No. 9, Anaconda High School, 


Anaconda, Montana 


Jette Alexander has been an active National 
Thespian for three years, and in that time has 
been a distinguished actor in Jerry of Ferico 
Road, Three Live Ghosts, The Marriage Pro- 
posal, The Man I\’ho Married a Dumb Wife, 
Once in a Blue Moon, Captain Applejack, On 
the Lot, An Old Spanish Custom, Crabbed 
Youth and Age, Growing Pains, and The Black 
Swath. Aside from his acting he has done a 
number of student plavs, designed the setting, 
served as an enthusiast to create a splendid 
spirit in the group and a decidedly professional 
attitude in each production. 


MR. HARRY WISNER, JR. 


Troupe No. 117, Scottsbluff High School 
Scottsbluff, Nebraska 


Harry Wisner, Jr., a Senior in Scottsbluff 
High School, was elected Best Thespian. His 
dramatic ability won for him the parts of 
Jonathan in the Junior Play, Muignonette ; 
Pierre, in the Comic Opera, The Marriage of 
Nannette, and John Strong in the drama The 
Bugged Road. His portrayals have all been suc- 
cesses that will be remembered. His ability is 
not limited to dramatics alone; his efforts in 
Music, Debate and Scholarship are outstand- 
ing. 

It is with pride that Troupe 11/7 presents 
Harry Wisner, Jr., as our best Thespian. 


MISS BARBARA ANNE SHIELDS 


Troupe No. 135, Berlin Senior High School 
Berlin, New Hampshire 


Barbara deserves all the honors that may be 
heaped upon her. She has played leads in The 
Millionaire, Three-Cornered Moon, The Late 
Christopher Bean, the Legion Auxiliary play, 
The Mad Hopes, and the Kiwanis musical 
comedy, Movie Queen. Besides these long 
plays she has taken part in numerous one-act 
plays and entertainments. Her unusual dra- 
matic ability coupled with her willingness to 
work hard despite all obstacles has made her a 
valuable member of our troupe. 


We honor Barbara by calling her our Best 
Thespian. 


MR. DONALD FALL 
Troupe No. 53 


Washington-Gardner High School 
Albion, Michigan 


Donald Fall has been chosen as the best 
Thespian of Troupe 53, Albion, Michigan. His 
character portraval in several three-act plays 
was very splendid and also his acting in the 
one-act play Submerged. He also directed one 
of the one-act pvlavs which were part of the 
program for the past vear. 


MISS SENDA SANDER 
Troupe No. 294, Postville High School 


Postville, lowa 


Senda Sander, because of her untiring de- 
votion and loyalty to all school productions, is 
the Best Thespian of Troupe 294. Senda not 
only has done acting of merit in a variety of 
character roles, but has had practically every 
position on the production staff. Her efficiency 
as assistant director and skill in make-up is of 
inestimable value to a busy director. 

Her best acting was done in The Blue 
Prince. Tiger House, and Not Quite Such a 
Goose. 
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MISS RITA JANE ROESSEL 


Troupe No. 191, Webster Groves High School 
Webster Groves, Missouri 





Miss Rita 
Jane  Roessel 
is the recip- 
ient of the 
1935 most 
valuable Thes- 
pian award of 
Troupe 191. 
Miss’ Roessel 
served _ the 
dramatic de- 
partment in 
the capacity 
of publicity 
manager with 
an effective- 
ness of organ- 
ization and an 
attention to 
detail which places her in the ranks of an exec- 
utive of the most desired type. Never before 
has the department received such consistent 
publicizing, and the results were correspond- 
ingly gratifying. 

Miss Roessel distinguished herself as an 
actress of marked poise, imagination, and in- 
telligence. She played with understanding and 
appreciation the mother, Mrs. McIntyre, in 
Growing Pains, the proprietor of a fashionable 
London millinery and dressmaking shop in 
Nine Till Six, and the ingenue, Effie, in the 
one-act play of Professor William G. B. Car- 
son’s Five for Bad Luck. These parts required 
versatility in interpretation and Miss Roessel 
proved herself equal to the demands. She is 
most worthy of the National Thespian award. 

















MR. BEN O. MOORE 


Troupe No. 126, Alton Senior High School 
Alton, Illinois 


Ben Moore has 
played major roles 
in high school plays, 
operettas, and pag- 
geants anc has had 
an opportunity to 
use his baritone 
voice in many solo 
parts. 

He is an untiring 
worker, a_ talented 
trouper and_ ranks 
high _ scholastically. 
In each play he 
gave an_ excellent 
performance and 
justly deserves the honor of our most promi- 
nent Thespian. 








— —_ —— 


MR. FRED E. WACHTER 


Troupe No. 114, A. B. Davis High School 
Mount Vernon, New York 


Because of his versatil- 
ity in portraying character 
roles, his faithfulness to 
dramatics, and his unusual 
enthusiasm, Fred was cho- 
sen “Best Thespian” of 
Troupe 114. He has suc- 
cessfully plaved the title 
role in Philip Goes Forth, 
Philip Lenox in Once 
There Was a Princess, Joe 
in Mansions, Mr. Price in 
Eve in Evelyn, and Bour- 
ien in Black Flamingo. 

His talented services, both as an actor and 
a member of the production staff, will be 
greatly missed by the troupe. 
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MISS GERTRUDE FISCHER 


Troupe No. 290, Edison Technical High School 
Mount Vernon, New York 


Our choice of 
Best Thespian 
is based on 
character, expe- 
rience, and 
service. Ger- 
trude Fischer's 
friendly smile 
and understand- 
ing nature cap- 
tures the hearts 
of all who know 
her. She has 
been the presi- 
dent of the 
Dramatic Soci- 
etv, and the 
Thespians, and 
has participated 
in the production of seven out of ten plays 
which these organizations have presented. 








MISS MARIE MOONEY 
Troupe No. 257, Senior High School, 


Hazleton, Pennsylvania 


Marie Mooney has earned this title by her 
untiring and unselfish work for the good of the 
club. She has taken minor roles as gracefully 
as leads and played them with the same sin- 
cerity of purpose that characterizes all her 
work. 

This vear she plaved the leading role in the 
first night production of Garden of the Moon 
and again the ingenue in the Senior's presenta- 
tion of Air Castles. 

















MR. MARVIN LENETT 


Troupe No. 55, Beaver High School, 
Bluefield, W. Vaz. 


Not only was Marvin selected as our Best 
Thespian, but he also won the honor of being 
the “Student of the Year’ in Beaver High be- 
cause of his excellent record in oratorical con- 
tests, plays, and general scholastic activities. 
His portrayals of the leading role in our State 
Contest play Andante and of one of the lead- 
ing roles in the Senior Class Play Captain 
Applejack will long be remembered for their 
artistic correctness, professional grace, and 
pleasing sincerity. 
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MISS ELEANOR DINTZIS 
Troupe No. 185 
Little Theatre, Austin High School 
Chicago, Illinois 
Miss Dintzis’ record of 
service has been as follows: 
Secretary of speech 
class. 
Bibliography secretary. 
Accompanist for radio 
skits. 
Supplied sound effects 
for radio skits. 
Secretarial work. 
In cast of The Intruder, 


and in cast of Folltes 
Bergere. 





MISS SARA LEWIS 
Troupe No. 177, Orlando Senior High School 
Orlando, Florida 


Sara Lewis has been active in dramatics dur- 
ing three vears of her high school career. She 
has won recognition as the feminine lead in 
A Lucky Break and in a number of one-act 
successes. Miss Lewis, who has served as presi- 
dent of both Seminole Plavers and the National 
Thespians, has given untiring service to every 
phase of the two dramatic club activities. 


MR. EDWARD “JAKE” JACOBSON 


Troupe No. 73, Manistee High School 
Manistee, Michigan 


To Edward Jacobson 
goes the honor of being 
selected as “OUR BEST 
THESPIAN” for this 
vear. 

Edward is our stage 
mechanic and manager 
extraordinary. He _ has 
cleverly constructed 
scenery from various 
kinds of rough materials. 
He has also handled lighting effects with great 
skill in every play that has been produced. 

Edward’s faithfulness, enthusiasm, and cheer- 
fulness truly give him the right to be called, 
“A real trouper’’. 

Jake graduated in June, and the Troupe 
will greatly miss his leadership and we shall 
have a hard time finding a good, capable, and 
reliable stage manager for next season. 





MISS JEAN ROBINSON 


Troupe No. 91, Isaac C. Elston Hish School 
Michigan City, Indiana 


Miss Jean Robinson was chosen “Best Thes- 
pian’ of Troupe No. 91, at Michigan City, 
Indiana. Miss Robinson came into the troupe 
through her splendid characterization of Prin- 
cess Lydia in Her Friend the hing. She has 
taken an active part in all troupe activities 
and is deserving of this recognition. 


MISS MILDRED TAYLOR 
Troupe No. 307, Eddystone High School 


Eddystone, Pennsylvania 


Miss Mildred Taylor, president of our local 
dramatic club and also our recently organized 
Thespian Troupe, rightly deserv:s the honor of 
Best Thespian. For the past three vears she 
has portraved the leading role in almost every 
three-act play that has been produced in our 
school. Among the plays in which she has 
starred are: Girl Shy, More Power to You, 
There Goes the Bride, Hold Everything and 
Digging Up the Dirt. Mildred was also a great 
success as the feminine lead in %sur first ope- 
retta, Tune In. By vote of the faculty, Mildred 
was selected as the Senior girl to receive the 
Balfour Key, awarded annually for outstanding 
scholarship, achievement and loyalty. Our 
troupe will surely miss the great interest and 
untiring effort of this charming voung actress. 


MISS RUTH BENNETT 


Troupe No. 76, Lewiston Senior High School 
Lewiston, Idaho 

The combination of a ™ 
fine understanding of char- 
acter and the will to give 
a finished performance 
won for Ruth Bennett the 
title of Best Thespian from 
Troupe 76. Add to these 
qualities a genuine enthu- 
slasm and you have the : 
reasons for her superior “= 
portrayals of Aunt Ida in SS. | &: 
Green Stockings, as Kitty <““"“*\. “RQ #4 
in Romance Is a Racket, »<. 
and as Miss Able in Zona 
Gale’s The Neighbors. Ruth’s sparkling per- 
sonality and high record led to the leading 
role of Rose Trelawney, “‘a popular young 
actress,’ in Trelawney of the Wells, the Senior 
Class play. While a Junior, Ruth won several 
contests with her dramatic interpretation of the 
reading, Buddy and Waffles. 
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MISS SARA ANN REES 
Troupe 85, Mission Senior High School 


Mission, Texas 


Ann Rees was se- 
lected as our. Best 
Thespian this year. 
Her excellent ability 
to portray difficult 
roles from an old, hill- 
billy woman to a 
modern flapper is the 
reason for her selec- 
tion. The part as 
Widow Cagle in Sun- 
up is considered to be 
her outstanding inter- 
pretation of charac- 
ter. However, at the 
Texas One-Act Play 
Contest held at Aus- 
tin on May 4th, Mis- 
sion High School pre- 
sented Sparkin’, which won first place, and the 
judges placed Ann on the All-Star Cast be- 
cause of her outstanding portrayal of old 
Granny Painsberry. In Dollars to Doughnuts, 
the Senior Play, Ann portrayed the character 
of Flossie with the greatest of ease and assur- 
ance, putting the Senior Play over with a bang. 
It would be difficult to find an amateur actress 
with more dramatic talent than Ann. Troupe 
85 is indeed proud of Ann’s triumphs in dra- 
matic arts. 





MISS DOROTHY JEBSON 


Troupe No. 122, Newport News High School 
Newport News, Virginia 


Troupe 122 this vear pre- 
sents Dorothy Jebson as its 
outstanding Thespian. Dot 
became interested in drama 
in her Sophomore year, and 
began her ~rarticipation by 
doing crew work of various 
tvpes including props, as- 
sistant directorship, etc. Her 
first part was in the one-act 
play Romance Is a Racket, 
which we used as a curtain 
raiser for our production of 
Romancers. In this she displayed a great gift 
for comedy, and also showed indications of the 
great power of characterization which she has 
since developed. Seldom in the history of the 
school have we enjoved two more nearly per- 
fect interpretations than Dorothy's Abby in 
The Late Christopher Bean and Miss Susan in 
Quality Street. This is her Senior year, and it 
is with great regret that our troupe sees her 
last appearance on the Newport News High 
School stage as Natalie in the Nine Lives of 
Emily. 
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Death Takes a Holiday One of Many 
Productions at Casper, Wyoming 


During the rush of closing events we often 
find little time to complete our troupe report. 
Then vacation makes us lazy, the real jov we 
have had in working together as Thespians 
doesn’t seem to glow when translated to paper. 
Two initiations this year, one in March and 
one in Mav brought together a talented group 
of enthusiastic followers of Thespis. Our fea- 
tured productions were: The Black Flaming by 
Sam Janney and Death Takes a Holiday by 
Albert Casella, besides a number of one-act 
plavs. The Perfect Alibi, sponsored by the 
English Club, had a supporting cast of Thes- 
pians, as did the High School Operetta, The 
Marriage of Nanette, an annual production of 
the Music Department. 

Five Thespians, Alan Probst, Virginia Tay- 
lor, Mary Ramage, Robert Mitchell and Ed- 
ward Williams and the sponsor, attended the 
Annual Rocky Mountain Speech Conference 
held at the University of Denver, February 7, 
8 and 9. The Roof, by John Galsworthy, pre- 
sented by the Civic Theater, University of 
Denver, for the Conference, was particularly 
inspiring to the students. 

During the second semester the demand for 
dramatic training required the opening of two 
play production classes. All of these students, 
numbering seventy-five, were cast in one-act 
plavs for class presentation. From this group 
eleven plavs entered the annual Kiwanis One- 
Act Play Contest on March 4. The Edge of 
the Law, with an entire cast of Thespians, 
placed first; namely Harold Wiley, Frankland 
Wright, Robert Mitchell and Edward Williams. 
Robert Mitchell also received the cash prize 
for the best individual actor. In Cabbages, 
winner of second place, Catherine Sutherland 
took the leading part of Mrs. Grossmier and 
Emerson Duncan played opposite her as Au- 
gust Grossmier. Other members of the cast 
included Ruth Wheaton, Helen Anderson, 
Tommy Trollope and Vernie Rice. 

The production of The Black Flamingo fur- 
nished a wav for a number of students to com- 
plete their membership requirements. This 
play was selected because of the large amount 
of original contributions students could make 
in costuming, advertising, lighting, makeup, 
properties, stage setting, painting, coaching and 
sound equipment. The general assignment to 
the classes after the play had been read and 
the cast chosen was for each to select any 
phase connected with the production of this 
play on which he desired to work, do care- 
ful research on this phase, make an original 
contribution to the production and write up an 
account of the project. 

We soon found groups discussing costuming, 
advertising, coaching, scenery, lighting, make- 
up, model sets, painting, sound equipment, 
wigs, acting. All library material was placed 
on reserve. Each student was encouraged to 
do the type of work he liked. Following sev- 
eral davs of research each one turned in a 
tentative plan. If he chose sound effects, he 
first worked out a sound plot for the plav: 
then he found all he could on sound effects 
and how they might be constructed: then he 
worked out a method for making one piece of 
sound effect equipment needed, and last he 
wrote up the account. One girl chose as her 
original project the designing and painting of 
the Black Flamingo that appeared on the wall 
above the fireplace. Unlimited patience and 
an ardor for real work were demanded before 
she finished her task. Excellent work in cos- 
tume making, by Kathryn McKinnon, make-up 
by Dorothy Donovan, advertising by Marv 
Ramage and Thomas Hoffhine, scene designing 
by Blanche Vetter, properties by Verne Rice, 
scene construction and painting by Harold 
Wiley, Alan Probst, Frankland Wright, Ed- 
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ward Williams and Robert Mitchell should be 
mentioned bordering on professional. With 
the proceeds of this play six new spot lights 
were purchased and given to the high school. 
This additional equipment proved of great 
value in producing the senior class play, 


Death Takes a Holiday. 











Thespian Scholarships 


Miss Jane Manner, famous for 
her drama recitals and Director 
of the Jane Manner Drama 
Studio, New York, offers a $50 
scholarship and a $30 scholar- 
ship as first and second prizes 
for the best 800-1000 word article 
written by a certified Thespian 
on one of the following subjects: 
“The Actor and His Speech,” 
“Speech and High School Act- 
ing,” “The Thespian’s Speech— 
Asset or Liability?” Winning 
articles will be published in this 
magazine, and winners will be 
given lesson during Xmas week. 
Those interested should write 
the Editor, if further details are 
wanted. 

















The production of Death Takes a Holiday 
definitely established the departments right to 
present with understanding and appreciation 
plays of artistic depth. 

At the last meeting of the year the fol- 
lowing officers were elected for next year: 
Stage Manager, Robert Mitchell; Propmter, 
Catherine Sutherland ; Secretary, Kathryn Mc- 
Kinnon; Alan Probst was elected to the 1935 
Hall of Fame for his contribution to Dramatics 
in Natrona County High School, and was also 
chosen to be Our Best Thespian for 1935. 

Two Thespians, Dorothy Wilson and Edward 
Williams, were awarded scholarships offered by 
the University of Denver to high school stu- 
dents in the middle west and west for a four 
weeks’ summer term, with special training in 
dramatics and speech work. We know they 
will have much to bring back to their high 
school after such an opportunity for intense 
training and acquaintance with leaders in the 
dramatic field. 

Miss BevuLAH BAYLESs, 
Sponsor, Troupe No. 1. 


East Fairmont (W. Va.) Troupe 
Selected As Most Outstanding 
Club in School 


The Thespian Organization was voted the 
most outstanding club in the high school by a 
student body election. We were presented 
with a certificate from the student council. 

At the beginning of the school term (Sep- 
tember, 1934) the National Thespians of East 
Fairmont High School had only two outstand- 
ing members with about six stages. After 
the first initiation we immediately planned to 
give a play in October. We decided to give 
a mystery play, Drums of Death, directed by 
Mr. Harry T. Leeper. This play was very 
successful, having a record-breaking crowd in 
attendance. The play cleared $125. 

As soon as we initiated our new members, 
we planned to give more plays. We produced 
The Soul of Anne Rutledge, The Call of the 
Banshee. The senior class gave Daddy Long 
Legs and the junior class Shirt Sleeves. We 
also entered the one-act play, High Heart, in 
the State contest at Huntington, W. Va. 

By the end of the school year, we had 21 
members in the National Thespian Organiza- 
tion with two advisors, Harry T. Leeper and 
Clyde Swiger. We also had more money in 
our treasury than the Thespians had had for 
a number of years. 

Our troupe also initiated a new troupe of 
Thespians at Morgantown High School, Mor- 
gantown, W. Va. 

Near the close of school we selected the 
person whom we thought had been the most 
outstanding, that person being Carl Rude- 
baugh. 

Our last meeting was a luncheon at the 
Fairmont Hotel. At that time we presented 
Rufus Satterfield with honorary membership 
to Thespians and also a Thespian pin for the 
work he had done in the past years. 

This brought to a close one of the most 
active and successful years of the National 
Thespians in our school. 

Mary CAROLINE MILLER, 
Secretary, Troupe 3. 





Batesville (Ark.) Thespians Win 
Second Place in Contest 
at State University 


The Pioneer Players, Troupe No. 51 of the 
National Thespians, opened the dramatic sea- 
son with the presentation of Mark Twin’s 
memorable story, Huckleberry Finn. This pro- 
duction was greeted by an enthusiastic audi- 
ence and marked a high point in the accom- 
plishments of the players. This play is highly 
recommended to any troupe wishing a play that 
is popular with both young and old. 

For the One-Act Play Tournament sponsored 
by the University of Arkansas, at Fayetteville, 
the Pioneer Players chose a Western story, Sod. 
With this play they won first is their prelimi- 
nary group competing with seven other semi- 
final group, and second place in finals. 

The thrilling mystery, Set A Thief, was the 
successful Senior Class prodution. 

As the final event of the year, Troupe No. 
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The Soul of Ann Rutledge staged by the Thespians of East Fairmont (W. Va.) High School, 
under the direction of Clyde Swiger. 
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51 held its fourth annual banquet at the Bates- 
ville Country Club, to which both alumni and 
student members were invited. This banquet 
always follows the formal initiation of new 
members. At this time, nine new members 
were initiated. Following the banquet at the 
business meeting, the following officers were 
elected for next year: Cecil Wade, re-elected 
president; Frances Barnett, vice-president, and 
Martha Conine, secretary and treasurer. Wanda 
Gray was elected best Thespian. 


Crecit Wapes, President of Troupe, 
ETHEL RosBertTson, Director. 





Point Pleasant Thespians Win Second 
in West Virginia State 
Drama Event 


Troupe No. 88 of Point Pleasant High School 
celebrated National Drama Week by giving 
formal initiation services and a banquet for 
nine new Thespians, after which four one-act 
plays were given. 

Our troupe, with the help of the Dramatic 
Club, sponsored Macbeth and The Merchant 
of Venice played by the “Hendrickson-Bruce 
Shakesperian Players” of New York. We also 
sponsored performances by Bob Briggs, the car- 
toonist, and Stanley Brooks, a Dickensian Artist 
from Australia. These entertainers were sent 
out by the Northwest Assemblies. 

We have presented several plays for various 
clubs in the city, having given Babouscka, 
Smokescreen, Where the Cross is Made and If 
Men Played Cards as Women Do. 

We have had much success in the state one- 
act play contest, having won a first and two 
second places during the five years of its ex- 
istance. We won second place this year with 
Smokescreen, by Robert Kasper. The cast in- 
cludes Katy Luce, Peggy McCulloch, Jack 
Burns, Saraphemus Candas and Smoke Briggs, 
Tom Lewis. Robert Lovell was stage manager ; 
Betty Burdette, property manager, and Clytice 
Barnette, wardrobe mistress. Peggy McCulloch 
and Saraphemus Candas were placed in the 
All-State cast. 

The Youngest, by Phillip Barry, has been 
chosen for the Senior Class play, May 17. 


Peccy McCu.ttocun, Secretary, 
EpITH JORDAN, Director. 


Morgantown (W. Va.) Thespians 
Enjoyed Eventful Year 


Nineteen thirtv-four and 
thirty-five proved to be a 
very eventful vear for 
Troupe No. 27 of the Na- 
tional Thespians. With 
the opening of school, Miss 
Dorothy Stone White, for- 
merly director of dramat- 
ics in the Greensburg High 
School, Greensburg, Penn- 
svlvania, assumed the 
sponsorship of the group 
whose’ roster bore’ the 
names of eleven members. 
Aiiene Dineile — the leadership of 

arbara Coombs, president, 
plans were made for the season’s first produc- 
tion, Hay Fever, by Noel Coward, which was 
presented before a capacity house Friday eve- 
ning, November 23, 1934. The next morning 
members of the cast and the director were 
pleased with the write-up which appeared on 
the front page of The Dominion News, under 
the caption “High School Comedy Scores Hit.” 
Barbara proved herself a worthy leader by her 
splendid enactment of the difficult part of the 
temperamental, conceited Judith Bliss, and in 
George Megrail and Warren Herod the director 
found two enviable technicians. 

While Hay Fever was in rehearsal, the Class 
of 1935 staged the annual Senior Follies in 
which acts were entered by various high school 
clubs and societies. Troupe No. 27 won the 
first prize of three dollars with the original 
skit, Famous Last Words. 

When the first initiation of the year was 
held early in December, eleven talented stu- 
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Curtain call for Lilies of the Field presented 


by Troupe No. 27, Morgantown (W. Va.) High 


School. Miss Dorothy Stone White, Director. 











THESPIAN WINNERS 
Troupe No. 85, Mission High 


School, Texas, first in Texas 
State One-Act Play Contest. 
Over 400 high schools competed. 
Mr. Arthur Hays, Sponsor. 
Troupe No. 200, Charleston High 
School, W. Va., first in W. Va. 
State One-Act Play Contest. Mr. 
Lawrence Smith, Director. 
Troupe No. 186, Ames High 
School, Iowa, first in Class A 
Contest at Drake University. 
Miss Ferne Gaunt, Sponsor. 
Troupe No. 12, Sac City High 
School, Iowa, first in Class B 


Contest at Drake University. 
Miss Josephine Faweett, Di- | 
rector. | 


Troupe No. 146, Pekin Com- | 
- munity High School, Ill., second | 
in Illinois Wesleyan University | 
One-Act Play Contest. Miss E. 

Louise Falkin, Director. 
Troupe No. 88, Point Pleasant 
High School, W. Va., second in 
W. Va. State One-Act Play Con- 
test. Miss Edith Jordan, Di- 
rector. 

Troupe No. 252, Wardner- 
Kellogg High School, Kellogg, 
Idaho, second in Idaho State 
One-Act Play Contest. Miss 
Isabella Lindsay, Director. 


Additional Winners will be listed 
in our next issue. 











dents became Thespians. Of this number eight 
had appeared before the footlights in Hay 
Fever. 

Dramatic interest in Morgantown High now 
centered around the presentation of the Maid- 
Year Senior Class Play. As Miss White was 
the director, the Thespians likewise become 
deeply involved. By his sincere portrayal of 
the character of Daniel Gilcrist in Channing 
Pollock’s moving drama, The Fool, George 
Megrail showed his versatility, and Raymond 
Sargent, Barbara Coombs, Harold Craze, and 
Hillis Rodgers forgot for the time being the 
major roles they had played in Hay Fever to 
do a “bit” in the mob scene, or to essay the 
tasks of business manager, publicity chairman, 
and stage hand. The scenic effects for The 
Fool, presented January 18, 1935, were lovely, 
especially the stained glass window which Kep- 
ler Brown painted for the Church of the Na- 
tivity scene in Act. 1. 

Before Lady Windermere’s Fan went into 


rehearsal, Troupe No. 27 entertained their 
friends, the newly initiated members, and the 
alumni with a most enjoyable dance at the 
Morgantown Country Club. 

The production of Oscar Wilde’s celebrated 
comedy was an ambitious undertaking which 
proved to be very gratifying. The ballroom 
scene was brilliant, the characterizations cred- 
itable, and the settings most effective. The 
audience especially enjoyed the scene in Lord 
Darlington’s apartment where Oscar Wilde 
gives his talent for writing sparkling dialogue 
full play. Aldene Morris, vice-president of the 
Troupe, made a charming Lady Windermere 
with her blonde hair and classic features, and 
Betty Lee, as Mrs. Erlynne, was most con- 
vincing in the emotional sequences with her 
daughter. Mrs. Volney Shepard, whose hus- 
band is the head of the piano department of 
the West Virginia University School of Music, 
in a letter to the cast and director, commended 
on the Thespians’ “sincerity of purpose and uni- 
fied effort to produce a harmonious whole.” 

The second initiation of the year, which was 
held on April 15, was an auspicious occasion. 
Troupe No. 27 was pleased to have as their 
guests, Dr. Paul F. Opp of the National Coun- 
cil, Mr. Harry T. Leeper of East Fairmont 
High School, and three charming members of 
his troupe who conducted the initiation cere- 
mony in a most impressive manner. The num- 
ber eleven seems to hav a peculiar fascination 
for us, since once more that was the number 
of candidates admitted to membership. If we 
are always able to roll such elevens, we shall 
consider ourselves more than lucky. 

With the presentation of The Lilies of the 
Field, by John Hastings Turner, on the eve- 
ning of May 17, 1935, the dramatic season at 
Morgantown High School came to a close. It 
should be mentioned in these columns, since 
seven of the eleven players in the show were 
Thespians. Barbara Coombs and Elizabeth Cox 
were as delightful a pair of twins as one could 
imagine and deserved their father’s title, “The 
lilies of the field.’ Warren Herod, after a 
successful fling at musical comedy in H. M. §. 
Pinafore, which the Music Department pre- 
sented in February, returned to the boards in 
the role of Bryan Ropes. The technical staff 
was made up entirely of Thespians. When the 
curtain fell on the last act and our friends 
on coming back stage, told us the play was the 
best one of the year, we were very happy, and 
later when we checked over the valuable we 
had added to our store, we felt that the vear 
had been a profitable as well as an enjoyable 
one. 

DorotHy STONE WHITE, 
Director of Dramatics. 
Neenah (Wis.) Troupe Depicts 
Development of Drama 
THESPIANS HonorED By STATE UNIVERSITY 

The Three Cornered Moon was the first 
presentation of Troupe 103 this past vear. We 
found a perfect Rimplegar family from among 
our students—in fact, we could have cast the 


play half a dozen times. (That should be 
good news to directors.) Four of the old- 
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timers—Jack Lemberg, John Schmerein, Maur- 
ice Hunt and Joan Schell, carrying the parts of 
the two older brothers, the doctor and Mother 
Rimplegar, respectively, were an inspiration to 
unusually sincere work on the part of the rest 
of the cast, all of whom were new at the game. 
The play was fun to rehearse and a circus to 
watch. Following out this vear’s plan of better 
entertainment for the many, the Thespians of- 
fered to the speech classes a percentage of the 
advance ticket sale toward the purchase of 
radio equipment. Enough money was realized 
to buy an excellent radio, and the balance of 
the amount, added to an allowance from the 
school board, will install a microphone and loud 
speaker for speech work next fall. 

Another wav of making dramatics an activit\ 
for the many was tried this vear by sponsoring 
a Junior Dramatic Club for thirty freshmen 
and sophomores. They had regular meetings 
at which pantomimes were presented and plays 
read, and they helped in all major activities of 
the Thespians. Christmas time gave them a 
chance to perform, and they proved themselves 
to be a real Thespian material with a special 
Christmas pantomime to their credit. We'll 
hear from them often in the next three vears. 

A third plan for extending the scope of Thes- 
pian work came out of a very lively club meet- 
ing when it was decided to give a real oid- 
fashioned masquerade, a party that would be 
for all the high school—those who danced and 
those - who didn’t. Every guest came masked 
(a tribute to the advertising department and 
to the cooperation of the students in general). 
Side shows, confetti dances, a puppet show, 
refreshment booths, a floor show, a_ grand 
march and the awarding of prizes made the 
evening altogether too short. The generosity 
of the manager of the local movie made it pos- 
sible to offer as each of our forty prizes a 
ticket redeemable at any performance of any 
bill offered that month. 

An unusual program marked the close of the 
vears work with its aim of dramatics for all. 
The Senior Class Play as such was abandoned, 
and in its stead the Senior members of Thes- 
plans presented a program depicting seven of 
the significant periods in the development of 
the drama. (A life-sized undertaking!) An 
attempt was made to indicate the tvpe of 
play, stvle of acting and method of produc- 
tion during each period. ‘The seven periods 
chosen ranged from Sophocles’ Antigone, 450 
B.C., to a brief scene from a modern play of 
1955. Each scene was cast from among mem- 
bers of the senior class and directed by one of 
the Thespians. Besides being novel, this pro- 
gram had the virtue of offering parts to over 
fifty seniors. 

At our annual spring initiation banquet, 
which thirty-three initiates, actives and alumni 
attended, we agreed that our vear’s objective 
had been achieved, and that it was due largely 
to the splendid work of the sixteen seniors 
whose interest and cooperation never failed. 

We can't close our letter without mentioning 
the signal honor that came to us through the 
University of Wisconsin. Mr. J. Russell Lane, 
director of the University Theatre, wished to 
show summer school students in dramatics how 
to cast, rehearse and produce a play with and 
for high school students. He asked dramatic 
instructors in four schools in the state outside 
of Madison, whose dramatic records were 
favorable, to submit the names of two students 
who were outstanding in dramatics. He then 
visited those cities, holding trv-outs for the 
play he had chosen. At Neenah, Maurice Hunt 
and Jack Lemberg read for him, and word was 
recently received that both bovs were chosen to 
report at Madison for rehearsals. To say that 
were proud of them is putting it mildly, and 
we re equally proud of every Thespian, old and 
new, for it is only because they have all tried 
to “act well their parts” that we have been able 
to build up a determination to do the best in 
dramatics to the best of our ability. 


Alton (Ill.) Senior High School Club 


Responsible for Many Programs 


The Dramatic Club gave two three-act plavs, 
Seventeen and Tiger House, during the school 
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Troupe No. 126 of Alton Community Consolidated High School, Alton, Il. 
Rutledge, Sponsor. 


vear of 1954-1935. One of the Thespians 
made and painted scenery for the former. 

The Thespian Troupe was responsible for 
the tableaux and program presented for Ar- 
mistice Day. They also gave The First Dress 
Suit before the assembly during the second 
semester. 

Some members of the group took part in his- 
torical pageant presented by one of the local 
churches, depicting the history of Madison 
County. 

The Thespians have done make-up work for 
local plavs in school and out this vear. 

The club has purchased two new 1900-waut 
olivets and three 500-watt baby spots this vear. 

Troupe 126. 


Several New Members Added 
to Troupe No. 107 


There were only two Thespians of Newport 
High School, Newport, Vermont, remaining on 
September 1, 1934. During the vear, however, 
the number was increased to fourteen. As a 
rule, the Thespians do not present plays as a 
group by themselves, but take important roles 
and much responsibility in a regular dramatic 
club, all of whose members consider it a much 
coveted honor to be granted the privilege of 
membership in the Thespian Society. This 
vear, in addition to their usual activities, Thes- 
pians directed two short plays and prepared 
and presented a Pre-Memorial Day program, 
consisting of readings and pantomimes. 

The one-act plavs staged by the Dramatic 
Club this vear were Call It a Day, Saturday 
Market, Pyramus and Thisbe, Untrue to Type, 
The Shutting o the Door, and Spreading the 
News. Two three-act plays were also very 





Miss Kate E. Ferrin’s Troupe at Newport ( Vt.) 
High School. 


Miss Mildred 


acceptably given: The Guest Room and 
Mother Carey’s Chickens. 

There has been this year much interest in 
Thespian felt insignia and jewelry, which seem 
to make the membership more distinctive. At 
the initiation of twelve new Thespians, a buffet 
supper was served, a pleasing program ren- 
dered, and several miniature stages displaved. 
An evening of dancing and games followed. 
At this supper and evening’s entertainment, all 
members of the school dramatic club and all 
graduate Thespians who were in town were in- 
vited as guests. 

Eight Thespians have graduated this June. 
One, however, expects to return for a _ post- 
graduate course, so the prospects are good for 
a group of seven Thespians in September, 1935, 
and it is hoped that before the vear is over, 
the number will be larger than that of any 
previous vear. There is in Newport High 
School a steadily increasing interest in dra- 
matics, and an improvement from year to year 
in dramatic appreciation and in the standard 
toward which dramatic club members strive. 
The improvement seems due, in a considerable 
measure, to the interest aroused through the 
organization of the National Thespians. 

Kate E. Ferrin, 
Director of Dramatics. 


Chicago Heights Thespians Plan to 


Organize Alumni Troupe 


This being the first report we have ever sub- 
mitted, we should perhaps introduce ourselves: 

Troupe 184 began its existence in the spring 
of 1931, with nine charter members. In a 
school of about 1,700, the training classes for 
potential members were courses in Dramatics 
and Play Production. From the first election 
we raised the requirements for our school to 
include a major in stagework or business, in ad- 
dition to acting. When students completed the 
two courses thev were eligible to enter our 
Thespian Club, not as members but as “‘cubs.”’ 
Working for Thespian credit has been the 
favorite occupation of many “cubs” from year 
to vear. We have now 70 Thespian members, 
all of whom have graduated except one. How- 
ever, in our Thespian Credit File we find the 
names of many students who will probably !:e 
eligible for active membership at the next ciec- 
tion. 

The group decides upon the play schedule 
for the vear. It varies greatly each year, par- 
ticularly since we have to produce our piavs 
on four different stages, one of which i+ our 
eymnasium. 
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This year we sponsored two plays by the 
Chicago Circuit Theatre, The White-Headed 
Boy and Taming of the Shrew; we also gave 
public performances of a “Three One-Act 
play” group, including Art and Mrs. Palmer, 
Submerged, and Gay Ninety; experimented 
with a_ presentation of Dicken’s Christmas 
Carol in our gymnasium, giving matinee and 
evening performances; staged the Senior Class 
Play, Growing Pains; assisted in a series of 
one-act plays, given by the dramatic classes 
daily for two weeks, and sponsored a new 
Shakesperean Club in our school. 

We made several investments in equipment, 
including a stage curtain for the speech room 
stag ; a full-sized sky curtain for use as a cyclo- 
rama in outdoor sets; some lighting equipment, 
and our pet bargain—three sections of hedge, 
purchased from a wrecking company after the 
Chicago Fair closed. 

This summer one of the charter members of 
our Troupe is beginning plans for the organi- 
zation of an Alumni Thespian Troupe. One 
of our “cubs” is also attending the Northwest- 
ern University Dramatic Course. 

GILBERT HELMKE, 
Secretary, Troupe 184. 


Twin Falls High School Thespians 
Dramatize Radio Plays 


Our three big plays for this vear were Big 
Hearted Herbert, Growing Pains and The 
Royal Family. We especially enjoyed working 
on Growing Pains. 

We did several one-act plays, most of which 
were cast, directed, and produced by ad- 
vanced speech students. The characters were 
chosen from members of the beginning speech 
classes. It is our aim for every speech student 
to be cast in at least one one-act student- 
directed play. 

Our most interesting project this vear, how- 
ever, was our radio plays. Each advanced 
student selected some story or play and re- 
wrote it into a thirty minute radio sketch. 
Then he chose a cast and worked out the play, 
with all sound effects as well as intermission 
music. The dramatizations were given for the 
other members of the classes behind screens, 
and very realistic they were. 

BONNIE May SIMPSON, 
Director, Troupe 256, Twin Falls, Idaho. 


Student Writes Play at Washington- 
Gardner High School 


The Washington Gardner 





Twin Falls, Idaho, Troupe No. 256. 
May Simpson, Sponsor. 
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Stambaugh Thespians Pattern After 
Century of Progress Production 


The National Thespians Troupe 215 of 
Stambaugh, Michigan, met twice a month to 
discuss current plavs. Some of the members 
studied the art of make-up. 

On November 25 and 26 they presented A ?p- 
plesauce, a comedy in three acts. A matinee 
and an evening performance were given, the 
rcles being taken by a double cast. 

At the annual Christmas party, December 22, 
e-‘ght members were initiated—Helen Angeli, 
Violet Erkilla, Silvio Gasperini, Earl Hill, Vic- 
toria Novak, Doris Rae, Lester Sperberg and 
Wilkam Vilas. 

To emphasize National Drama Week Troupe 
215 entertained the Junior and Senior High 
Schools with two skits, a song and dance num- 
ber by Violet Erkilla and Thanks Awfully, a 
one-act play. 

The Interlude from A Midsummer Night's 
Dream patterned after the production given 
by the Shakesperian plavers at The Globe The- 
atre at The English Village, Century of 
Progress, was given the afternoon of May 14 
and the evening of May 15. Costumes, scenerv 
and properties were made for this. The follow- 
ing Monday night this play was repeated at the 
neighboring village of Caspian, Mich. Work 
with this play was great fun and because of the 
broad comedy the fairy scenes were very prett ’. 





Troupe of Albion, Michigan, has 
completed another busy and suc- 
cessful vear. 

During the year the members 
directed one-act plays. Some of 
the plays were Sauce for the 
Goslings, So Yowre Going To 
Paris, Uncle Dick's Mistake and 
Cassandra. These plays were very 
successful. Admission _ was 
charged, and votes taken for best 
actor and actress and best play. 
These plays were later given for 


many organizations. The one- 
act play, Submerged, was pre- 
sented at an assembly. Two 


three-act plays were presented, 
The Whippersnapper and Heart 
Trouble. 

We initiated eleven new mem- 
bers at the close of the school 
year, making the total member- 
ship about thirty. 

Dorothy Ludwig, a_ senior, 
wrote most of a three-act play 
with prologue and epilogue, com- 
memorating the three hundredth 
anniversary of the high school, 
which was given for the com- 
mencement program. Most of 











the Thespians had _ prominent 
parts in the program. 


May 18, four people were initiated—Joe Re- 
gano, Oliver Axelson, Elsie Mattson, and Mike 
Penkevich. A social hour with dancing and re- 
freshments followed the business meeting and 
installation. 

New officers elected were Earl Hill, Presi- 
dent; Oliver Axelson, Vice-President; Geral- 
dine Anderson, Secretary and Treasurer. 

The day after commencement four of the 
troupe members represented the school in a 
Drama Festival held at Iron Mountain, Mich. 
This was a non-decision event in which four 
upper peninsular schools participated. High- 
ness, by Ruth Ghiorloff, was given. Thelma 
Bailey acted the role of Anna Borodin, scrub- 
woman; Dorothy Bodin, Masha Petronova: 
Earl Hill, Paul Orloff, the secretary ; William 
Vilas, the Red Soldier. William Vilas, the Red 
Soldier, did a very excellent piece of work as 
he was called in the last dav to fill in the role 
for another boy. 

Homer Webber, the club artist, made a very 
attractive illustrated chart with the Thespian 
Pledge. This we read at the business meet- 
ings. 

Special credit goes to Earl Hill and William 
Vilas for their excellent help in staging plays 
and care of scenery, and to Dorothy Boden for 
her excellent work as secretary. Without these 
three people and our president, Thelma Bailey, 
whatever success Troupe 215 had this vear 
would have been impossible. 

By participating in an inter-school festival 
Troupe 215 has taken one step in advance. 


North Carolina Thespians Sponsor 


Shakesperian Program 


Thespian Troupe 202 of Concord High 
School, under the direction of Miss Lillian 
Quinn, has experienced a busy and profitable 
vear. Eleven new Thespians were taken into 
the society. They were Sarah Niblock, Frances 
Gibson, Paul Tate, Jesse Pike, Pat Peurifovy, 
Virginia Pharr, Ruby Cook, Kathryn Railford, 
Phyllis Sapp and Robert McCoy, all having 
done excellent work. 

Due to the large number in the dramatic 
club, we divided the group into a Junior and 
Senior group at the beginning of the second 














Thespians of Troupe No. 53 at Washington-Gardner High School, Albion, Mich. 


Miss Elaine Abbott, Sponsor 


Troupe No. 53. and Director. 
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semester, and Miss Blanche Stewart took the 
leadership of this Junior group. 

Our club became a member of the Carolina 
Dramatic Association this year and received 
much information and material of value from 
this organization at Chapel Hill. Membership 
in this entitled us to enter the State One-act 
Play Contest. Though we did not win first 
place, we enjoyed participating in the first pre- 
liminary, where we won second place. Our 
club acted as host to the other clubs in the 
preliminary, contest which was held on ox: 
stage. This gave ample opportunity for ail to 
find something to do as we supplied all prop- 
erties and stage furnishings for the visiting 
groups. 

Besides our regular meetings twice a nionth, 
we sponsored the Shakespeare Plavers in 
famous scenes from Hamlet, Romeo and juliet, 
julius Ceasar, Merchant of Venice, and Mac- 
beth. Our members assisted in this produc- 
tion. We sponsored the Bergman Players in 
She Stoops to Conquer and in The Pre‘ender. 

Our club has presented the following one- 
act pays with success: The Wedding, The 
Shadow, Elmer, The Drum, Without First 
Aide, and A Modern Courtship. The two 
major productions of the year were The Patsy 
by Barry Conners and Daddy Long Legs by, 
Jean Webster. Both plays were a decided suc- 
cess in presentation and Daddy Long Legs 
brought the largest crowd in the histor, of our 
school. They were well received and the play- 
ers highly, commended for the finished pro- 
duction. 


Maryland Thespians Enjoy Busy 
Calendar 


Nat:onal Thespian Troupe No. 230 has had 
4 very active and successful vear. The fine 
and cft repeated work of its members has 
caused much favorable comment among the 
students. ‘There have been Thespians featured 
in every dramatic activity of the vear and their 
performance have shown that the Thespians’ 
training and guidance have been to good pur- 
pese. The following events were numbered 
upon the Thespian Calendar of our school: 


December 7—-County Declamaticn Contest. 
(Seven contestants were Thespians. ) 
October—Bobby Brew:ters Rooster. 
December—Dust of ihe Road. 

January—S kidding. 

March 1—One-Act Play Tournament. 
Apri! 15—Annual Thespian [ecital. 


With such a full schedule it can be easil\ 
ascertained that the members cf Troupe 230 
have been vry busy indeed. In such service as 
this there is jov, however, and so the Thes- 
pians feel well rewarded 

The retiring officers for this vear—Lester 
Weller, President; Mary Louise Beeche, Sec- 
retary, and Violet Teets, Treasurer, have been 
replaced by Martha Jane Legge, President : 
Marvy Louise Beeche, Secretarv, and Wanetta 
Ayers, Treasurer, who will guide Troupe 250 
to greater heights during the coming vear. 








Act 1 of The Queen’s Husband presented at Greenwich High School, Conn., under the direction 
of Madge Vest Ballaytyne. 


Greenwich Thespians Direct Con- 
necticut Tercentenary Pageant 


Creenwich High School Dramatic Associa- 
tion, Greenwich, Conn., stages only three shows 
a vear for the public. From these the members 
of our National Thespians are recruited. 

Our first show in October was a series of 
one-act plas from French authors. The first, 
Lhe Pie and the Tart, published by D. Apple- 
ton and Company, is a typical 15th century 
farce; the second, Moliere’s Affected Young 
Ladies, is a comedy of manners, and the last, 
Who Killed Me, by Lucien Chantel and pub- 
lished by Samuel French, in Modern One-Act 
Plays from the French, is a Grand Guignol 
mystery. We recommend this program to any 
troupe as being varied, entertaining, and offer- 
ing a study in the history of acting and pro- 
duction techniques. 

In December we cooperated with the mus’‘c 
department in the staging of Gilbert & Sul'i1- 
van’s Pirates of Penzance. Many of our cast 
had the privilege of seeing a perfcrmance by 
the D’O,ly Carte Company of London in No- 
vember. ‘This increased the interest and raised 
their ideals of what the, should accomplish. 

Our “Big Pla.’ was in March. This is al- 
wavs cast in Decenker and rehearsals centinue 
for ten weeks. The play runs for a matinee 
and four evening performances ‘This gives the 
students the experience of meeting differing au- 
dience reactions and of creating rea! charac- 
ters when the excitement of the first night has 
worn away. This vear the play was The Ro- 
mantic Age, by A. A. Milne. The scenery was 
designed and painted by the art department. 
They chose to represent an English country 
house by using yellow walls stenciled in a white 
wall paper design with brown accents, and 
brown drapes trimmed with white fringe. Un- 
fortunately, vellow photographs too dark to 
take a good picture. 

The National Thespians directed the Con- 
necticut Tercentenary Pageant given May 29. 
Various members selected the episodes they 
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would cast, costume, and direct. The result 
was most satisfactory and gave the group recog- 
nition in the school. 

One-act plays for assemblies and meetings, 
and class vaudevilles made up the rest of our 
activities in a most interesting vear. 

Mapce Vest BALLANTYNE, Director. 


Central High School of Red Wing, 
Minn., Produce Classic 


We fe't that we had a very satisfactory and 
successful vear in dramatics. Fer our first pro- 
duction we chose as the all-class play, She 
Stoops to Conquer, and with an_ unusually 
capable cast, put on a production that was 
voted the best in many years. Dulcy, as the 
Junior play, proved a most enjoyable affair, 
and for the Senior Class Play we used Tark- 
ington’s The Man from Home. 

The Dramatic Club was very active, with 
weekl, meetings, alternating discussion pro- 
grams and one-act plays. One of our most 
interesting projects was a two months’ study 
of motion pictures, during which we kept a 
bulletin board with pictures from plays current 
at the local theatres, and ratings of the plays 
from several reliable sources. Students were 
given an opportunity to make their own ratings 
and criticisms. 

Eight students earned their memberships to 
the National Thespians. 

Troupe 213. 


Thirty Members Comprise Bellevue 
(Ohio) Chapter 


RECOGNITION BANQUET HELD 


Our membership in Thespians has grown to 
thirty. This is the largest group we have had 
here. 

We've all had a _ good time 
working this year. Undoubtedly 
our adviser, Miss Wolf, has had 
much to do with this. We con- 
sider her as one of us. 

We've done a lot of work in 
make-up and scenery. In make-up 
we had black-faces for the minstrel 
show, Chinese make-up for the 
high school operetta, and old age, 
middle age, “straights,” and chil- 
dren for the rest of our productions. 

The stage setting for Growing 
Pains was the best we have had. 
The setting was so real that we 
didn’t have to act much—vwe just 
acted natural. We were espe- 
cially proud of the “tile” roof, and 
and hanging garden. The win- 
dows were really windows with 
real curtains in them. We liked 
the stairs, too, with its iron rail- 
ing. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL THESPIAN 
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THE SCARLET GHOST. Mystery-Comedy. 5m. 5w. Price 50 cts. 
FIXIN’ AUNT FANNY! Farce. 6m. 6w. Price 50 cts. 
FOREVER TRUE. Drama. 4m. 4w. Price 50 cts. 

RED HOT PEPPERS! Farce. 5m. 5w. Price 50 cts. 


Franklin, Ohio, also 











ELDRIDGE FLASHES 


Out this year—SEVEN UNUSUAL ROYALTY PLAYS. Will bring out the best that is in your group. 
THE GENTLEMAN FROM HONG KONG. Mystery. 5m. 5w. 


Price 50 cts. 


Scenery Simplified 


Should. be in your library. A directors’ digest of back-stage management and scenery construction. 
mention as being invaluable to directors,’ Indiana University. Price 1.50. 


Get a Big Free Catalog From 


ELDRIDGE ENTERTAINMENT HOUSE, Inc. 
829 15th St., Denver, Colo. 


THERE GOES HENRY. Comedy-Drama. 5m. 6w. Price 50 cts. 
THE HAUNTED STAGE. Mystery-Comedy. 7m. 5w. Price 50 cts. 
ROYALTY, $10 for first performance, and $5.00 repeat on all above plays. 


“Scenery Simplified’ received special 








Many of our Thespians owe their member- 
ship to their work done on this scenery and 
operettas. Credit toward Thesnians was given 
to those who worked on scenery for operettas, 
but not for the speaking—or is it singing ?— 
parts in them. 

Betty McCarthy made as sweet a “Terry” 
as could be found anywhere. Gordon Gilbert 
portrayed “George” of Growning Pains to per- 
fection. Mr. and Mrs. McIntyre (Robert 
Harris and Betty Tribolet) acted their ages in 
their characterizations. We had a handsome 
“Brian,” for Ed Ryan took that part. “Dutch” 
was good looking, too, because he was Gerard 
McClain. 

I have been so engrossed in telling you about 
our major successes that I nearly forgot to tell 
of our minor successes. 

We gave Elmer and Teeth of the Gift Horse 
in the fall to raise money for our club. 

The rest—-Thanks Awfully, More Than a 
Million and several skits were given at club 
meetings. 

The eighteen new members were formally 
initiated at the Recognition Bouquet. How- 
ever, the informal initiation had been ad- 
ministered several davs before. The old mem- 
bers always look forward to the informal initia- 
tion with great pleasure for at that time each 
new member is called upon to give an indi- 
vidual pantomine ; then the entire group must 
give some sort of entertainment that must be 
funny. All the while the old members must 
swallow their chuckles and appear highly dis- 
pleased. 

Yes, it has been a very happy and successful 
vear for the Bellevue Thespians. 

ARDYTH KERN, 
Secretary, Troupe No. 173. 


Talladega Players Have Very 


Successful Year 
The end of the 1934-35 school term brought 


to a close a most successful first season for 
Thespian Troupe No. 284 of Talladega, Ala- 
bama. Our high schol was added to the or- 
ganization with the presentation of the mystery- 
comedy, Crooks for a Month. Four students 
were made members through this play. In 
conjunction with the National Thespians we 
organized a Dramatic Club. 

The officers elected for the Thespians, who 
also served as officers for the Dramatic Club, 
were as follows: President, Mary Evelyn Ellis ; 
vice-president, Joe Rhea Gladden; secretary, 
Ralph Brown ; treasurer, James Naff. 

On February 15, 1935, three one-act plays 
were presented for the public. They were 
Be a Little Cookoo, Out from California, 
and Detour Ahead. 

A series of one-act plays was given during 
February and March for the student body. 
Some of the plays were The Happy Day, Betty 
Behave, No Men Wanted, Alice’s Blue Gown, 
and The Toy Heart. As a result of these 
plays three new members were added. 

The Senior play, Let’s Get Married, and 
Take Off Those Whiskers, a school production, 
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Troupe No. 284 of Talladega (Ala.) High 
School. Miss Beth Tyler, Sponsor. 


qualified eight more students for membership. 
The entire troupe now numbers 15, but several 
will be lost through graduaticn. The present 
members are Joe Rhea Gladden, Mary Evelyn 
Ellis, James Naff, Ralph Brown, Katherine 
Jones, Elizabeth Gentry Moore, Julia McCon- 
nell, James Woods, William Weaver, Nancy Jo 
Moore, Katherine Newbury, Rebecca Cook, 
Jeanne Allen, Andrew T. Smith, Fred Lawson, 
Miss Beth Tyler is director of the troupe. 

The officers for 1935-36 are President, Eliza- 
beth Gentry Moore; vice-president, Rebecca 
Cook ; secretary, Jeanne Allen ; treasurer, Kath- 
erine Newbury. 

Plans are already being made by them for 
various activities next year, and with the 
splendid spirit of cooperation that each indi- 
vidual in the troupe has shown, we have no 
doubt that an interesting and beneficial pro- 
gram of work will be carried out. 

Since our Thespian Troupe was organized, 
dramatic interest in our high school has great- 
ly increased. We feel that we have had a very 
successful year and we are leoking forward to 
a better one next year. 

Mary Evetyn ELLIs, 
President, Troupe No. 284. 

RALPH Brown, 
Secretary. 


Knoxville (Tenn.) Thespians Broad- 
cast Daily Over Local Station 


Dramatics at Knoxville High School reached 
two high points in the past year besides the 
number of fine plays which were given. First, 
Troupe 283 was established on February 14th, 
and second, K. H. S. won a state one-act play 
contest in the fall. At our first initiation cere- 
mony in February, twenty-one members were 
taken in, and at the second in May, thirteen 
more became members. 

Four full-length plays were given through- 
out the vear. Shirt Sleeve; was presented by 
the juniors in October. In March the Masquers 
Club produced the delightful fantasy, Once in 





Mr. E. O. Sams’ Troupe No. 283, at Knoxville 
(Tenn.) High School. 


a Palace. A mystery, Murdered Alive, was 
put on by the mid-year graduation class ; while 
in May the spring class gave Charles Quimby 
Burdette’s new comedy, New Fires. 

Six one-acters were given during the year. 
Two of these were written and directed by 
students (who, of course, became Thespians for 
doing so). These were There A:n’t No Santa 
Claus, by Margaret Lentz, and The Curtain 
Closes, by Mary Elizabeth Bomar. The other 
four were Beloved Traitor, Cassandra, Another 
Beginning, and Light. 

Every morning our students broadcast a 
half-hour program from our own remote con- 
trol studio in the high school building over 
Knoxville’s WROL. Eight of these programs 
were plays: Three’s a Crowd, Overdue, A Lit- 
tle Change, Objections Overruled, Two Gentle- 
men of the Bench, The Courtship of Miles 
Standish, Don’t Pick the Flowers, and Fancy’s 
Fnell. 

O. E. Sams, Director of Dramatics. 


Big Creek High School (W. Va) 
Thespians Aim To Help School 
and Community 


Interest in dramatics has been unusually high 
in our school this year. The reason for this 
exceptional interest is that Troupe No. 260 has 
been an active one. Organized in May, 1934, 
our troupe has increased in membership to 
twenty-three active members and sixteen grad-- 
uate members. The officers for this school vear 
were Nina Gravely, president; Pinkie Bailey, 
vice-president ; Mary Kathryn Johnson, secre- 
tary, and Vera Murray, treasurer. 

The Junior-Senior Dramatic Club has co- 
operated splendidly with our troupe. A few 
members from this club succeeded in meeting 
the requirements for membership to the Thes- 
pians, and several others will be received into 
the troupe next year. 

Troupe 260, ever since its organization, has 
aimed to helv its school and community in 
every way possible. This year it donated 
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PLAYS 


and 


READINGS 


THREE ACT PLAYS 


ROMANTIC BY REQUEST 

by Ahlene Fitch - - - - 75ce 
Comedy. 4 men, 5 women. A clever 
new play with a perfect Zasu Pitts 
tvpe for a girl. Royalty $25. 
BLACK CAT 

by Robert St. Clair - - - 75c 
Mystery. 5men, 5 women. The author 
surpasses himself in this new mystery 
thriller. Rovalty $25. 

= 


ONE ACT PLAYS 

PINK GIRL 

by Beulah Charmley - - - 50c 
Comedy-drama. 2 men, 7 women. 
Wisc. play writing contest winner. 
Rovalty $10. 
MAY AND JUNE 

by Howard Porter - - - 5350c 
Comedy-drama. 1 man, 2 women. 
Two old scrubwomen replace money 
stolen by Jimmie Rook from his 
mother. Rovalty $5.00. 
MUSHROOMS COMING UP 

by Byron B. Boyd - - - 50¢ 
Comedy. 6 women. The funniest play 
vet for a group of women. No 
royalty. 


MAKE-UP 


Half of winning a play contest is in 
the makeup of your plavers. Get the 
best ! 


ARMAND'S SIMPLIFIED 
MAKE-UP 


We carry a complete line — the 
Standard make-up box, $6.60  post- 
paid, the DeLuxe make-up box, 
$10.50 postpaid—and all make-up 
supplies. 


READINGS 
FAITH, dramatic. A prison scene of 
strength and beauty which guar- 
antees its success. - - - - 50c 
CRIMINAL LAWYER, dramatic. A 
famous lawyer reveals the tragedy 
of his past. - - - - - - 90¢c 
MARY OF SCOTLAND, dramatic. 
The National Tournament winner 
of 1935. - - - - - - 30¢c 
MARCH OF SCHNITZELBAUM, 
humorous. A radio program which 
is bound to win. - - - - 930c 
PATRON’S DAY AT THE VIL- 
LAGE SCHOOL, humorous. Used 
in 1935 National Tournament. 50c 
CRASHING THE MOVIES, humor- 
ous. A screamingly funny new 
reading. 5 characters. - - 930c 


Ivan Bloom Hardin readings cannot be surpassed 
for contest work, as shown by the winnings to 
their credit. 


IVAN BLOOM HARDIN CO. 


3806 Cottage Grove Avenue 
DES MOINES 

1936 CATALOG SENT FREE 
ON REQUEST 


IOWA 
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Cast for This Thing Called Love given by Miss 
Floy Gamble, Big Creek High School, 
War, W. Va. 


twenty-five dollars to the hieh school library, 
eighty-five dollars to the new piano fund, and 
made various improvements in the stage equip- 
ment. 

Early in September, in cooperation with the 
Junior-Senior Dramatic Club, our troupe raised 
money by selling candy at the football games. 
We continued this activity during the basket- 
ball season. In February we sponsored the 
picture show, One Night of Love. 

In December, the Junior Class play, It Might 
Be Worse, directed by Misses Bea Houghton 
and Floy Gamble, admitted seven new mem- 
bers to our club. Our annual Thespian play, 
This Thing Called Happiness, directed by Miss 
Gamble, added one more member. The Junior- 
Senior Dramatic Club program of three one- 
act plavs, The First Dress Suit, The Curtain, 
and Pink and Patches, directed by Miss Gam- 
ble, added still another member. The final 
dramatic event of the vear was the Senior 
Class play, The Lone Eagle, directed by Misses 
Helen Louise Salkco and Flov Gamble. This 
production won us seven new members. 

Because our National Thespian Troupe has 
done much to stimulate interest in dramatics 
in our community, we feel that we have had 
a most pleasant and profitable vear. 

Mary KATHRYN JOHNSON, Secretary, 
FLroy Gams Le, Director, 
Troupe No. 260. 


Picher High School (Okla.) Thes- 
pians Add To Stage Equipment 

The Picher Dramatic Club enjoyed its sec- 
ond year of afhliation with the National Thes- 
pians. New members initiated February 21 
were Reva Leslie, Mary Campbell and G. H. 
Guthrie. The local club with an average of 
fifty members met one hour each day. Mon- 
day's lesson was devoted to physical exercise 
and voice training; Tuesday and Thursday, to 
group rehearsals; Wednesday, theory work; 
Friday, make-up for assembly programs. Ac- 
tive committees continued to function for stag- 
ing, costuming and make-up. 

The chief project accomplished by the club 
this vear has consisted of stage repair, purchase 
of part of black cyclorama and cosmetic kit. 

Public appearances of the members have con- 
sisted of nine one-act plays and pageants; A 
Football Diet, School Days, A Tale of Defeat, 
Why Attend P. T. A., The Merry Colliers, 
The Knave of Hearts; one tragedy, Light ; one 
pageant, The Nativity; one pantomime, Pep 
and No Pep, and one reading contest. 

Very extensive work was done in the stage 
setting for the tragedy, Light. The most out- 
standing stage work was produced in the Christ- 
mas Pageant. The dark stage with special 
lights to accentuate the various scenes and 
characters posed as statues were very impres- 
sive. The pantomime of Pep and No Pep, used 
forty-six people in one assembly program. The 
club composed the play, Why Attend P. T. A., 
which had for its theme encouragement for 
fathers attendance and a review of the his- 
tory of the founding. In the state dramatic 
contest one of our Thespian members, G. H. 
Guthrie, placed second; Mary Ellen Taylor, a 
local club member but not a Thespian, par- 
ticipated in the finals amid stiff competition. 

Although not a great number have been 
initiated into the National Thespians due to 
continued low finances in our mining district, 
the organization promotes interest in dramatics 
and furnishes an inspiration and a goal for an 
importan activity of our high school. 

Mona JEAN RuSSELL, President. 


Hazelton (Pa.) Troupers Give 
Several Productions During Year 


Working under the difficulties attendant 
upon the fact that we were inactive this vear, 
the members of the troupe who were still in 
high school and prospective members worked 
diligently throughout the year to keep up the 
record of dramatics in our high school until 
the period of reorganization. 

In October the senior members of the troupe 
presented an original one-act comedy, Three 
Modern Muskateers; the juniors presented, 
Wieners on Wednesday, in November; the 
sophomore presentation in April was Not Quite 
Such a Goose. The sophomores won the vote 
for the best program, the juniors for the best 
acting. 

In March, two different casts presented, on 
consecutive nights, Arthur Jearue’s lovely com- 
edyv, The Garden of the Moon. The play was 
given with marked success in each performance. 
The set, comprising a realistic beaver-board 
house sixteen feet high; a simulated brick wall 
covered with trailing vines and flowers ; lighted 
in the first act by rays of a sinking sun and 
in the last two acts bathed in moonlight, 
created a picture of loveliness not soon to be 
forgotten. The set was executed in its entirety 
by students in the school workshop. 

For our final play of the year we gave Air 
Castles, a farce comedy by Austin Goetz and 
produced with the permission of the North- 
western Press. Again we designed and ex- 
ecuted a lovely set. Our flats were covered, 
for four feet of their length, with white muslin 
and given two coats of white scene paint. Th 
upper part was covered with blue burlap. The 
stairs and railing were painted white and the 
stairs carpeted with blue burlap, creating, in al! 
a very striking effect. 

In June we reorganized our troupe and ad- 
mitted new members. We hope that next vear 
will be as fruitful in dramatic activities as this 
year has been. 


> 


DorotHy A. TURNBACH, 
Sponsor, Troupe 257. 


Vandalia (Ill.) Study Types of Drama 
at Troupe Meetings 


Troupe 245 opened a successful constructive 
vear last September with eleven members to 
begin the work of organization. Helpful and 
enthusiastic officers were elected who took the 
lead in promoting the vear’s activities. 

Approximately every two weeks during the 
year, various members of the society presented 
a one-act play, directed by themselves, which 
was given before the student body. Many 
times these plays were also given before groups 
in town such as Parent-Teacher and church or- 
ganizations, the Chamber of Commerce, the 
Woman's Club and the Rotary Club. Some 
of the productions were Meet the Wife, Sauce 
for the Goslings, Jimmy's Little Sister, The 
Dustman, Find the Thief and The Sewing 
Club. 

At different times during the year, special 
reports of several tvpes of drama were dis- 
cussed at the regular meetings of the club 
which were held twice a month. Training in 
the application of stage make-up was given by 
our capable director, Mr. Kober, and an op- 
portunity to practice this work was obtained 
when the one-act plays were presented. 

The leading roles in the senior play, Drums 
of Death, and the junior play, Huckleberry 
Finn, were plaved by Thespians and the out- 
standing and finished portrayal of these char- 
acters which aided greatly in both the dramatic 
and financial success of the production, un- 
doubtedly proved what an asset the organiza- 
tion is to our high school. 

Three initiations were held during the year 
at which times twelve new members were re- 
ceived into membership, ten of whom will be 
enrolled in school during the year 1935-36 and 
will be ready to help produce bigger and better 
results. 

Jean ScHULTE, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Ratepo W. Koser, Director. 
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COSTUMES 


Scenic and Lighting Effects 
for 


PERIOD PLAYS 
OPERAS 
OPERETTAS 
MINSTREL and 
MUSICAL SHOWS 


Eerything for the Stage 
DISTANCE NO BARRIER 


We ship as far in advance as you wish, 
that you may be relieved of all anxiety 
and with ample time for additions or 
changes. 


TRANSPORTATION PAID 
TO YOUR DOOR 


Our rates make it entirely pos- 


sible for you to produce Period Plays 
as you would like to. 




















Ask for Catalogues A and C 


The Hooker -Howe 
Costume Company 


46-52 South Main Street 
Haverhill, Massachusetts 








Royalty Plays 
are Best 


As a producer of amateur plays, 
you naturally want the best. And 
the best play is usually the royalty 
play. First of all, they are better 
written. [hat means that they are 
more worth working on. It takes 
weeks of effort to put on a play, 
and you owe it to yourself to see 
that so much energy is expended 
on something as worthwhile as 
possible. If you want your play 
to repay your cast and yourself for 
the labor you put into it, use a 
royalty play. 





OUR 1936 CATALOGUE 
IS NOW READY 
ASK FOR YOUR FREE COPY 





BAKER’S PLAYS and 


THE BAKER INTERNA- 
TIONAL PLAY BUREAU 


178 Tremont St. 448 South Hill Street 
Boston, Mass. Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Cast for The Importance of Being Earnest at 
Glenbard High School, Troupe 233, Glen Ellyn, 
Ill. Helen Peck Allen, Director. 


Twenty-Three New Thespians Added 
to Glenbard High School 
(Ill.) Troupe 


This vear saw the addition of twenty-three 
new members to our branch of the Thespian 
Society due to the number of plays produced 
with that purpose in mind. 

Early in the year the senior class play, 
Ladies of the fury, was presented in the high 
school auditorium. Due to all the advertising 
the play received and by giving each senior 
five tickets to sell, a method of ticket selling 
new to us this vear, there was hardly a vacant 
seat in either the balcony or the main floor. 
The play was well staged by the members of 
the production staff headed by Arnold Ryan, a 
graduate of thirty one, who, due to his excel- 
lent work on this and various other plays given 
during the vear was made an honorary Thes- 
pian. The cast itself worked hard to make the 
play a success, and their efforts were well re- 
warded when they received more curtain calls 
than has any other play at school. We who 
worked on the play and those who saw it 
thought it one of the best plays ever put on 
by a senior class. 

Due to the large cast of the play quite a 
number of people were eligible for Thespians 
at our winter initiation. 

Later in the vear the Thespian Society spon- 
sored a play, The Importance of Being Earnest, 
which was given solely so that people desirous 
of joining Thespians at the spring initiation 
might have a chance to do so. The play, given 
in costume, was a fair success considering that 
it was not a class play and therefore did not 
receive the attention it otherwise might have. 
Also, with part of the proceeds from the play, 
the Thespian Society was enabled to purchase 
a beautifully fitted Max Factor Make-up Kit, 
something long needed by the dramatic art de- 
partment. 


The junior class play produced late in April 
was Growing Pains. It too had plenty of ad- 
vertising, and we used the same method of 
ticket selling with the juniors as we had with 
the seniors; consequently the play was given 
to a “full house,’ which always encourages any 
actor to do his best. The play was a great suc- 
cess and pronounced one of the best ever given 
by a junior class. 

The stage sets of this play and all the other 
plays given during the year, including various 
one-act plays too numerous to mention, were 
well handled by the production staff while 
make-up and costuming were capably handled 
by people interested in that branch of play 
production. 


The plays were all excellently directed by 
our head of dramatic art, Helen Peck Allen. 
Without her aid I do not think the plays yiven 
during the year would have been so well re- 
ceived by their audiences. 


This year saw a great deal more interest in 
dramatic art as witnessed by the number.cf new 
Thespians initiated into the society. Let us 
hope that this interest continues to grow. 

ANNETTE TEMPLE, Secretary Troupe 233, 





COSTUMES By VAN HORN 


GIVE YOUR PRODUCTION THAT | 
PROFESSIONAL FINISH 


Send our Service Bureau your Costume 


list, for suggestions and special rental rates. 


VAN HORN & SON, Inc. 


12th and Chestnut Streets. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Costumers to every stage and age 








For Every Occasion. 


WORLD’S BEST PLAYS AND ENTERTAINMENTS 
Descriptive Catalogue Free 
cas atic Re a 


PLAYS 
Minstrels, Operettas 


BANNER PLAY BUREAU, Inc. 


111 Ellis Street, - - - San Prenciese. California 
137 West 4th Street, - Cincinnati, O1'o 








COSTUMES FOR HIRE AND FOR SALE 
For All Occasions 


Brooks Costume Company 
Tel. PEnn 6-5582 
260 West 41st Street NEW YORK CITY | 








HIGH SCHOOL ACTORS and DIRECTORS 
Here it is! The book you wanted 


Do’s and Don’t’s of Drama, 555 Pointers for 
Beginning Actors and Directers. "Pelee 75 cents. 
Send postcard today for our free catalogue. 
THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING CO. 
Dept. T, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 











PLAYS 


to start the season 


The following plays from Longmans’ list 
have the right tone to get your dramatic 
season off to a good start: 

IT WON’T BE LONG NOW, 6W, 9M 

HE COMES UP SMILING, 5W, 8M 

POLLY OF THE CIRCUS, 6W, 8M 

SECOND CHILDHOOD, 6W, 6M 

A LUCKY BREAK, 9W, 9M 

THE TIGHTWAD, 5W, 6M 

MISS LULU BETT, 5W, 4M 

THE MILLIONAIRE, 5W, 4M 

ICEBOUND, 6W, 5M 

THE BRAT, 7W, 4M 

THE WHOLE TOWN’S TALKING, 

7W, 5M 
STRANGERS AT HOME, 9W, 8M 


A complete descriptive catalogue will be sent 
free upon request. 


PLAY DEPARTMENT 


LONGMANS 


GREEN and CO. 
114 Fifth Ave., New York 
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for the School Stage. Artistic, Brilliant, Durable, In- 
expensive. Modernistic and conventional designs. Re- 
quires no framing or riggingloft. Can be hung any- 
where. Write today for low introductory rates. For 
sale or for rent. 


ENKEBOLL SCENIC STUDIOS 





OMAHA, NEBRASKA 




















BONSTELLE SCHOOL OF DRAMA AND DANCE 
Founded by Jessie Bonstelle in 1925 
All branches of Dramatic Art, including Classical and 
Modern Dancing and Fencing. Thorough preparation 
for the Professional Stage or for Teachers and Direc 
tors. Adult, Junior and Children’s C.iasses. Summer 
Sessions. Cataloque on request. 
G. BONSTELLE RAYNSFORD, Manager 

66 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 








_ IRECTORS OF — - 
SCHOOL PLAYS 


’ 

Use WARNESSON’S MAKE-UP 
for best effects. Grease paints and powders that 
have been the ‘actors’ choice” for over 56 years. 
Safe for children. Write for descriptive price list. 

PROF. J. WARNESSON 
Dept. TH, 62 W. Washington St., Chicago, IIl. 











COMPLETE STAGE EQUIPMENT 





Scenery @ TIPIPINS® Catalogue 
For ScenicStudios Upon 
Rent baby om Request 








e / 
© Bbishop-Lee 
School of the Theatre and Platform. 


Art. 3 yr. courses for diploma. Performances at Peabody 
Playhouse. Address Secretary Wright, 73 Mt. Vernon 


Street, Boston, Massachusetts 








SPEECH 


HEDDE-BRIGANCE 


A High School Text in Speech 
Thinking and Practice 


Among first comments: 


“It is a rare pleasure to discover 
a textbook which can _ elicit, 
from me, as much enthusiasm as 
has this one. In its appeal to the 
high school level, its scope, its 
thoroughness, and its sustained 
interest, SPEECH offers a more 
effective approach to the high 
school problems in this field 
than any of the texts which have 
come to my attention. 


Moreover, it is in each of its 
four parts the peer of any spe- 
cialized text I know of in any 
one of these fields.” 


John Dillon Husband 
Mooseheart High School 
Mooseheart, Illinot:s 


Examination copies sent to 
instructors contemplating 
a change in texts. 


LIPPINCOTT Chicago--Philadelphia 


$1.80 List 
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prove of practical value to our readers. 





Whats New Among Books and Plays 


Epitep By H. T. LEEPER 


Reviews appearing under this department aim to help our readers keep up with recent 
books and plays. In most instances, these reviews are prepared with the hope that they 








Hedde, Wilhelmina G., and Brigance, W. N.., 
Speech. J. B. Lippincott Company, Chicago, 
1935. Price $1.80. 


As the authors tell us in the preface, this 
book “‘offers the basis for a practical high school 
course which may be adjusted to the needs of 
the community, the school, and the average 
student.” It “outlines a practical beginning 
course in fundamentals of speech, and also gives 
materials for courses in interpretation, original 
speaking, and dramatics. 

Speech is divided into four parts. Part I, 
entitled “Carrying Thought,” includes chapters 
on bodily communication, the voice, phonetics, 
pronunciation, and declamation. Part II, un- 
der the heading of “Original Speaking,” 
includes chapters on speech composition, ex- 
temporaneous speaking, debate, tvpes of speech, 
and parliamentary practice. Under “Interpre- 
tation,’ Part III has discussions on principles 
of interpretation, tvpes of materials for inter- 
pretation, and choral speaking. Part IV, with 
“Dramatics” as the caption, is devoted to sev- 
eral appropriate subjects such as drama appre- 
ciation, action and acting, play directing, stage- 
craft and production, playwriting, and pup- 
pets. Each chapter includes a liberal number 
of exercises, projects, and references. 


In our estimation, this book differs from 
other similar speech books in that the authors 
have actually succeeded in writing a book that 
the average high school student can understand. 
The language is clear and to the point, and the 
book is not cluttered with a multitude of facts 
having little interest for the average boy or girl. 
The book is well outlined, the approach 
throughout being really from the high school 
point of view. 


This is a contribution that should prove very 
popular with speech and drama teachers. The 
authors are experienced teachers themselves, 
and are very sympathetic toward the problems 
of speech, both from the pedagogic and from 
the learning angles. Those who are thinking of 
changing classroom texts should read Speech 
before making the final decision. 


Thespian directors have an added interest 
in this book in that Miss Hedde, one of the 
authors, is sponsor of Troupe No. 216, at Sun- 
set High School, Dallas, Texas. Some of her 
work in dramatics has appeared in The High 
School Thespian. E. B. 


Fuller, H. H.. and Weaver, A. T., How to 
Read Aloud. Silver, Burdette and Company, 
New York, N. Y., 1935. Price $1.00. 


This book is planned as a text in the oral 
interpretation of literature for use in the high 
school, although the authors express the belief 
that it may also be useful to the teacher of 
reading in all grades. There is doubtless need 
for more books which present the great value of 
oral reading in the light of its usefulness in the 
enjoyment and appreciation of good literature. 
Silent reading is becoming properly recognized 
and is getting its just share of attention today. 
Oral reading as a factor in literary interpreta- 
tion is not out of place, nor obsolete, and the 
need for texts treating this particular field is 
still with us. 


The discussion of the problems of reading 
are not bevond the comprehension of high 
school students. The essentials of expressing 





the thought and emotional content of literature, 
and the problems of interpretation are taken 
up under such headings as (1) Creating the 
background, (2) The moods of literature, 
(3) Phrasing in verse, (4) The study of con- 
trast and emphasis, and (5) Proper use and 
control of the voice. The book contains an 
abundance of good selections, and whether or 
not the pupils acquire great skill in reading, 
they will at least have become acquainted with 
some good literature. The foreword containing 
suggestions to the teacher contains valuable 
hints on the technique of teaching oral reading 
with the emphasis upon interpretation and en- 
joyment. Pau F. Opp. 


Big-Hearted Herbert, a comedy in three acts, 
by Sophie Kerr and Anna Steese Richardson. 
Samuel French. 7 m., 6 w., Royalty, $25. 


Herbert Kalness insists on telling the world 
that he is a self-made business man. He is de- 
termined to run his family in accordance with 
plain traditions. He has no use for college 
men. When his daughter, Alice, invites a Har- 
vard man to whom she is engaged, to dinner, 
Kalness loses himself in a rage, embarrassing 
evervone present. Later, when he invites some 
of his own business friends to dinner, Elizabeth, 
his wife, gives them a lesson in plain traditions. 
Herbert becomes a new man. 


This is a play that should go over with a 
bang among high school audiences. The play 
is full of clean comedy and situations that will 
keep any audience in a roar of laughter 
throughout the performance. Directors who 
are looking for a play that will satisfy the aver- 
age audience, and leave with them a sound 
lesson in the art of respecting the rights of 
others, should give Big-Hearted Herbert serious 
consideration. The same set is used for all 
three acts. 


Charles C. Mathers, Alice H. Spalding, and 
Melita H. Skillen; Behind the Footlights, 
Silver, Burdette and Company, New York, 1935, 
495 pages. $1.72. 


This book seems to possess splendid possi- 
bilities as a text for a course in school dramat- 
ics. In the high school field it should be an 
excellent text for a beginning class in the art 
of acting and play production. It is well or- 
ganized for class use and the suggested assign- 
ments, exercises, and new type tests at the end 
of each chapter are a feature of this work on 
the technique of dramatics. 


Behind the Scenes is divided into three sec- 
tions. The approach is a logical one for edu- 
cational dramatics. An attempt is made to 
show by an analysis of plays, and the essentials 
of dramatic structure, the particular effects 
which are sought in acting and staging. Ex- 
amples of the different types of dramatic writ- 
ing are given and the special problems of pre- 
senting each form on the stage are discussed 
both from the standpoint of the actor and the 
director. Cuttings from such modern plays 
as The Torchbearers, Outward Bound, The 
Show-off and Seventh Heaven are used as the 
basis for these discussions. 


The second division of the book is devoted 
to the technique of acting. The chapters on 
pantomime, facial expression, and the effective 
use of the voice in emotional expression are not 
only adequate for beginners, but contain sug- 
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NEW 
PLAYS 


Following a testing period in which 
sixty-six organizations produced the 
play, we are now pleased to an- 


nounce the final prompt-book for 


NEW FIRES 
By Charles Quimby Burdette 
Author of that eminently successful 
comedy, SHIRT SLEEIES. 
6 M. 9 W. One set 


Two new ftarces by Guernsey Le Pelley 
will bring joy to thousands this season: 


MISTAKES at the BLAKES’ 


6 M. 7 W. One set 


and 


SECOND FIDDLE 


3 M. 6 W. 


Both of these plays are an answer to 
the insistent question, “Where can we get 
a really clever farce with great laugh- 
provoking qualities ?”’ 


THE TAMING of the SHREW 


A complete proimpt-boo*?, arranged 
by Belle Kennedy, Central School 
of Speech and Drama, London, and 
Francis L. Bacon, Principal, Evans- 


ton (/1l.) Township High Schooi. 


This new arrangement is practicable in 
the last degree. Stage sets are simple, 
and many productions by the Kennedy 
Ensemble Players have made it possible 
to include, down to the minutest detail, 
accurate directional helps. 

The book is beautifully bound in cloth 
—a worthy addition to any library. Fully 
illustrated with photographs and dia- 
grams. Price postpaid, $1.50. 


ROYALTY REDUCTIONS 


On the four Broadway plays, THE 
GUEST ROOM, THE WOODEN 
SLIPPER, GUN-SHY, and AMER- 
ICAN, VERY EARLY, the _ royalty 
rates have been changed to give schools 
an opportunity to produce the plays on 
a percentage royalty basis. The mini- 
mum royalty is now $15.00, and the max- 
imum is $25.00. The usual fifteen per 
cent rate applies as in other Row-Peter- 
son plays. 


WRITE FOR THE NEW PLAY CATALOG 


ROW, PETERSON 
and Company 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


131 E. 23rd Street, New York 
149 New Montgomery St., San Francisco 
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gestions which would be valuable for more ad- 
vanced classes. The problems of translating the 
dramatist’s words into action on the stage by 
the projection of character through pantomime, 
voice, dress and make-up receive enough at- 
tention to develop some understanding of this 
particular phase of the subject. There are 
numerous well-selected illustrations for this 
portion as well as the other divisions of the text. 

Part III is devoted to the problems of pro- 
ducing the play: the principles of theatre archi- 
tecture, lighting the stage, blocking out and re- 
hearsing the play, and other matters involved 
in the mechanics of production. The terms 
used in the vernacular of the stage are ex- 
plained and the work done by each member of 
the stage staff is described. About as much 
material en the building of stage sets, and such 
details of production as polishing the perform- 
ance and rehearsing for emotional interpreta- 
tion, is considered, as can be included in a first 
year course in play production. There are 
probably more exercises in the problems of 
staging and lighting than can be used. 

The book is provided with a _ well-selected 
b:bliography. This includes books on drama 
and the theatre, plavs for reading, and a list 
of plays and musical comedies fcr school and 
dramatic club presentation. 

The authors of this kook are to be com- 
mended for the manner in which thev have 
kept the problems of the classroom in mind in 
their arrangement and crganization of a course 
in dramatics and in providing material to pre- 
pare students for participation in plays in 
school, to enjoy the spoken drama in the pro- 
fessional theatre, or to participate in the activ- 
ities of Little Theatre organizations. 


P. F. Opp. 





The Tangled Web by Chas. G. Stevens, 
Longmans, Green & Company. Royalty $10. 
(One act; 2 m, 2 w). A clean and whole- 
some comedy, with the humor dependent upon 
character and situation. Prof. Doolittle actu- 
ally tells a lie in his attempt to save Kate Regan 
from the cops. A play that is full of funny 
situations. Excellent for amateur productions. 
lf you are looking for a good one-act for \our 
schcol assembly or club, here is your choice. 


Three-Cornered Moon, a comedy in three 
acts, by Gertrude Tonkonogy. Samuel French. 
5m, 4w., Royalty, $25. 


The author of this play seems to have studied 
the people of whom she writes rather closely, 
and she succeeds magnificently in bringing 
them to the stage. 

The story concerns a family, the Rimplegars, 
who seem to be lost in a sea of misdirected 
efforts and senseless blunders. At the beginning 
of the play, Mrs. Rimplegar and her children 
are fairly well off financially, and not having to 
work, they spend their time figuring out ways 
of committing suicide. Suddenly their fortune 
vanishes and the Rimplegar children discover 
that it is either work or starve for them. They 
decide to work, but their knack for senseless 
acting is with them to the very end. 

While this play fur.ishes excellent reading, 
and it should find many friends among ama- 
teur groups, it seems to be one that high school 
directors better study carefully before produc- 
ing it. The play is good, but we feel that only 
a very competent and live cast of high school 
actors can succeed in bringing out a perform- 
ance that will please. For advanced amateurs, 
Little Theatres and colleges, it is excellent. 


(Continued from page 16) 

Miss Alice McCollum gave The 
Mummy and the Mumps as the Senior 
Class play at Fort Benton High School, 
Fort Benton, Montana. Miss McCollum 
directs Troupe No. 195. 

* * * 

Miss Madeleine Glynn, director of 
Troupe 185, Austin High School, Chicago, 
made a tour around the world last winter. 
She reported a splendid trip. 


Miss Buelah Hutchins, who has charge 
of Troupe No. 292 of Olney, IIl., taught 
a three weeks’ course in religious drama . 
this summer. ? 


4 ‘~ 
A Strictly Professional College 
for those who aspire to 


Concert, Dramatic, Radio 
and Operatic Stage 


| 36th Year 


ee 





Acting, Pantomime, Voice, Critical Analysis of 
Plays, Singing, Dancing, Fencing, ard all Es- 
sential Subjects Pertaining to Artistic Execu- 
tion, Taught. Teachers Courses, also. 


Engagements of our students by such well 
known producers as Belasco, New York Theatre 
Guild, Lou Tellegen, James K. Hackett, Eva 
LaGallienne and first class stock ard repertory 
companies. Maclean developed singers’ with 
Imperial Opera, Berlin, the Carl Rosa Com- 
pany, London, the Lordon Philharmonic So- 
ciety, the Lyceum, Chautauqua, Musical 
Comedy, ete. 


FACULTY composed of experienced success- 
] | 


ful stage professionals, who have had also 
thorough training tor, ard experience 1n, 
teaching. 


Night Classes, also—Enter any time. 
Information, Dept. L. 


MACLEAN COLLEGE of VOCAL 
DRAMATIC and SPEECH ARTS 


Dr. J. C. Maclean, President 
Cr. M. Catharine Lyons, Vice-President 


Chartered by State of Illinois and empowered 
to grant degrees. Co-educational. 
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UNIQUE 
LIGHTING 


effects for the stage 


are obtained by using Baby 
Spots to light your produc- 
tions. Our Baby Spots $5 to 
$15. Our 1000 Watt Spots spe- 
cial for short time $25. Flood- 
lights, Stereopticons, Electrical 
Effects of every description. 
Write for illustrated price 
list 


NEWTON 
Stagelighting Co. 
Established 1990 
253 West |4th Street 
New York, N. Y. 
ative Se a I eS oi 

















COSTUMES and 
CAPS and GOWNS | 


TO RENT 


When in need of that Costume for that 
stage production—Remember 


Miller Costumier, Inc. 
236 South 11th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Established 1892 


For clean—authentic—well-fitted 
costumes and wigs 


Low rental rates 
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SUCCESSFUL 
New Plays 


for the Holiday Season 
worthy of their great theme 


"The Modern Magi’ 


"Emmanuel" 


"The Good Shepherd" 
"The House of Ramah" 


By Harotp F. SHory 


Plays run from r¥2 hrs. to 2¥2 hrs. 
Complete stage helps Tree. 
55 Performances already given in U,. S. 
(‘Emmanuel’) was a tremendous success. 
The students loved it We are especially 
pleased with the lovely simplicity of the shep- 


herd scenes. Snorewood High Scho 4 Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 
“(‘Emmanuel’) a very inspirational play. 


Highly appreciable ... different and beautiful.” 
Thomas Jefferson High School, Couneil 
Bluffs, lowa 
“If there is a drama that could be called a 
worthy sequel of “Green Pastures’, it is “*The 
Good Shepherd,’ which made a successful debut 
in the Southland . .. last Tuesday night... 


‘The Good Shepherd’ now stands as one of the 
vear’s best local productions.” Memphis 
World (Tenn.) 

**Emmanuel’ was acclaimed by all as our 
best play — hae State Teachers College, Man- 
kato, Minn. 

75¢ each 


50c each for ten or more 
WRITE NOW 
THE CHRISTMAS CYCLE 
MACOMB, ILLINOIS 











A pplication Form 


The NATIONAL THESPIANS 
The Dramatic Honor Society for High Schools 
CAMPUS STATION 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


eer ree 15, 


kee hak eee oe 


hereby petitions for troupe membership 1n 
The National Thespians. We enclose $5.00 
in full payment of charter tee. 


School enrollment for this year, No?..... 


Classification of school by State 


es be Ob be S eS Oe 2S. 6 6 6 be oS 6.6.2.0 66 426 OOo Bo 28 UO OE OOS 
bie eeeens 2026 O62 02 O42 Be 6 8 6 S.6.8 06.8 622.8 20° 6 6 Oo BOO 6 8 oS 


_e © © © © 


Do you teach Dramatics as a distinct 


|. 
Signatures : 


Director of Dramatics. 


Approved ais Principal. . 
Include with this application, a history of 
the Director's training, drama work, etc. 
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Our Periodicals in Review 


Epirep By LOTTA JUNE MILLER 


Articles reviewed in this department are selected for their practical value to drama 
These reviews will have achieved their purpose if they instill a 
desire among our readers to maintain an active acquaintance with the periodicals. 








Granddaddy Bald pate 


By Leonora HULL 
Stage Magazine for fuly, 1935 


Did you know the man who started all of 
these mystery thrillers, such as The Bat, the 
Cat and the Canary, and Frankenstein, was 
none other than our harmless old friend of the 
stage and screen, George M. Cohan? He is 
the man that caused Aunt Fanny to swallow 
her false teeth and Grandpa to give a good imi- 
tation of a strangling act while asleep. He is 
the culprit who caused the New York theater- 
goers to leap from their tails and ermine at the 
sound of a taxi. This all happened when he 
wrote the play Seven heys to Baldpate, the 
mystery farce in waltz time, which entirely rev- 
olutionized the plav industry. Until then, the 
audience chuckled in a superior manner at the 
befuddled actor, but, with the coming of the 
Seven Keys the chuckle grew in resonance and 
became a high-pitched scream. 

This all happened in 1920, and, now in the 
famous vear of our Ford, 1935, we find the 
Players Club presenting this well-worn manu- 
script at the National Theater in New York 

L. J. M. 


British Comedy 


By Ivor Brown 

Theater Arts Monthly for August, 1935 

British drama is reliving the great prose age 
of Pope, Dryden, and Swift, minus their genius 
for saving a thing well (rhetoric) and their 
ability to construct a play logically (classical 
technique). This realistic movement has pared 
all poetry, the greatest dramatic medium, and 
buried the distinction between comedy and 
tragedy, a state of being determined by the con- 
dition under which it is seen. For instance, 
“If a man, who wants to keep his seat, collapses, 
it is tragedy when he falls from a throne and 
a farce when he falls off his stool.” In other 
words, comedy and tragedy are a matter of 
stvle. Since there is neither comedy nor trag- 
edy in realism, therefore there is no style in 
British drama. “The Irish realists give their 
plavers things to say, while the English realists 
so often give only gaps to fill.” Cast your eyes 
on a typical Noel Coward dialogue from the 
play, Fallen Angels, and be thankful that we 
are experiencing a turn of the tide. 

Julia—What did you row about? 

W illy—Nothing. 

julia—That’s the worst kind. 

Willy—Have vou quarreled with Jane? 

jFulia—Yes, bitterly. 

Willy—What about? 

Fulia—Nothing. 


Willy—-Oh! L. J. M. 


Our Unseen Theater 
By RutH SEDGWICK 
Stage Magazine for fune, 1935 


It seems only fitting and proper that the 
National Thespians present Thomas Luckenbill 
a verbal orchid of congratulations for the femi- 
nine trait of always getting his way. He is the 
man who buys the stars for the Lux Radio The- 
ater of the Air, which is offered every Sunday 
during the winter. Such a celestial enterprise 
as purchasing stars sounds heavenly to us who 
sit at the noisy end of a radio, but to Mr. Luck- 
enbill, who intervenes in European trips, honey- 
moons, and professional engagements, there is 


nothing celestial about it. His most difficult 
encounter was in connection with the play Peg 
O”’ My Heart, in which Maureen O'Sullivan 
was to star. At 11:30 Sunday morning, her 
doctor reported that she had a severe case of 
laryngitis, which prohibited her to speak above 
a whisper. 

Our Astrologer called Helen Hayes, who was 
still in bed, to save the show from a meteor’s 
fate, but she justly refused, explaining that she 
had never read the play and that she had too 
much at stake. At 2:30 Miss Haves was read- 
ing the famous lines from Peg O’ My Heart 
to an enthusiastic radio audience. 

Let us add another orchid to Mr. Lucken- 
bills corsage of glory. L. J. M. 


Acting In My Time 
By St. JoHN ERVINE 
Theater Arts Monthly for August, 1935 


Is there any progress? The great minds of 
all ages have debated this question pro and con, 
but since each is able to present strong argu- 
ments, it is still an unsettled question. 

St. John Ervine, who watched the theater 
evolve from the time of Ellen Terry, Forbes 
Robertson, and Sarah Bernhardt, down through 
the years to Katherine Cornell, Lynn Fontanne, 
and Helen Haves, has come to the conclusion 
that there is no progress in the theater; there 
is only difference. He claims he will not argue 
the question, but he evidently suffers a change 
of heart for he proceeds to point out that with 
the World War the Youth Movement had its 
origin in the theater, a theater where nice- 
looking boys and girls supplanted actors and 
actresses. He said, “Our players no longer 
acted; they behaved.” 

The craze did not last long, for no one, not 
even Americans, can long be concerned with 
the marital masadventures of puppets. “There 
is no place for Mindless Beauty except in the 
purlieus of Hollywood, where films for fat- 
heads are still manufactured. A young man 
or woman who has omitted to have a mind has 
now little or no hope of obtaining any promi- 
nence on the stage.” 

He then proceeds to strike “‘naturalism” and 
“team work” (equally of major and minor 
actors) squarely on the posterior anatomy by 
remarking that, as far as the audience was 
concerned, it might just as well take a ride on 
a street car and watch the passengers behave 
naturally, none of whom is outstanding as each 
is engaged in doing the same thing—nothing. 
Again he points out that behaving naturally is 
not acting and that the theater cannot live on 
the talents of a crowd of undistinguishable 
mediocrities. It must have genius! 


L. J. M. 


Drama Issue, a bulletin published as a sub- 
plement to The Quarterly Journal of Speech, 
National Association of Teachers and Speech, 
University of Michigan. 1931. Price $.50. 


Although this bulletin is several years old, and 
many changes have occurred in the field of 
dramatics since its date of publication, there is 
still enough material of interest in it to justify 
its small cost. Drama directors who wish to 
know more about high school dramatics will 
find some good information in this bulletin. 
Among the articles compiled, the one entitled 
“Why A Course in Dramatics?’ is worth read- 
ing. Another article, ‘“ ‘Carbon Copy’ Direct- 
ing,’ offers a challenge to those who require a 
director's manuscript for every production. 
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THE NATIONAL THESPIANS 


Qualifications for Membership 
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Section 1. A regularly enrolled student of a high school, role in a short play. At the discretion of the director, 
or academy, of satisfactory scholarship, who has played parts requiring much pantomine, or very difficult acting, 
with merit in a major role of one long play, or two one-act may be considered a major role. 
plays, staged by the institution, and has done work of such er | ———- a | 
quality as to be approved by the director, shall be eligible to a > ‘\ student who has written a play that is pro- | 
membership in the National Thespians. duced may be appointed to membership. 

Sec. 2. Minor speaking parts in three long plays, or four Sec. 4. The power of conferring membership in The Na- 
one-act plays, may be accepted as meeting the requirements. tional Thespians shall be placed in the hands of the 


member of the faculty assigned to the direction of the dra- 
matic activities, or a committee from the faculty, of which 
he shall be chairman. 


Sec. 5. Efficient work as business manager, stage man- 
ager tor two long plays may be accepted as meeting the 
requirements of membership. ; 

Sec. &. The director may raise the requirement ot 
membership to more than a major role, but may not lower 
this requirement. 


Sec. 4. Staff work, such as carpenter, property man, elec- 
trician, or work in scene painting, costume making and de- 
signing, may be credited toward membership as equivalent 


to minor roles. Sec. § Honorary members. Individuals not students in 
. . — , : ; , - a high school, or not a member of the faculty, may be 
Sec. 5. Definition of Major and Minor Roles.. To be a 5 Pe ange ae -_hadete ene, Ulloa 
_s ; hae ee : | elected to membership for only distinctly dramatic services, 

major role, a character must appear in not less than two . . ee a tig setae be 

a ae o . , : or for financial assistance in promoting dramatics. 

acts with not less than seventy speeches. Minor roles of i 

thirty or more speeches will count as equivalent to a major —National Constitution. 


A pplication Form on Page 32. 


Write For Complete Information 


ERNEST BAVELY, National Secretary-Treasurer, The National Thespians 
CAMPUS STATION, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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You will wear a Balfour made fraternity badge 
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A THESPIAN ROLL THAT SPEAKS FOR ITSELF 


INDIVIDUAL MEMBERSHIP APPROXIMATELY 19,000 
The Roli Call July 1, 1935: Troupe No. Troupe No. 


136. Wichita Hiech School North, Wichita, Kan. . Willoughby Union High School, Willoughby, Ohio. 


Troupe No. 157. Liberty Memorial High School, Lawrence, Kan. 4. Ravenna High School, Ravenna, Ohio. 
ALABAMA 210. Topeka High School, ing a Kan. 268. Lancaster High School, Lancaster, 


4. 
67. 
102. 
132. OO. 

. Ensley High School, Birmingham, Ala. LOUISIANA 62. Picher Hie 


Huntsville High School. Huntsville, Ala. 234. Hays High School, Hays, 70. Woodward High School, Toledo, 

Macon County High School, Notasulga, Ala. 299. Hutchinson Sr. High Sook on Kan. . De Vilbiss High School, — ' 
Opp High School, Opp, Ala. KENTUCKY >. Western Hills High School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Sheflield High School, Shetheld, Ala. 138. Russeliville High School, Russellville, Ky. 310. McKinley High School, C Barons Ohio. 

. Clift Senior High School, Opelika, Ala. 154. Holmes High School, Covington, Ky. OKL 


| | ? AHOMA 

Anniston se ‘nol Ha oh School. Anniston. Ala. 281. Male Hich School. Louisville, hy. Cf) Elk City High Sc hool. Elk City, Okla. 
= : 202 h School, Picher, Okla 
Talladega Hieh School. Talladega, Ala. 7. Lerreponne High School, Houma, La. > 


277. Drumrigat High School, ion I Okla. 
ARIZONA 134. C. E. Byrd High School, Shreveport, La. 


105. 
174. 


199. 


a1. 


57. 
129. 
149. 
172. 
905. 


CALIFORNIA 254. B. M. C. Duriee High School, Fall River, Mass. 39. Bridgeport High School, 


21. 


145. 
148. 
24+b. 

Zbb. 


‘2% {4 


COLORADO 73. Manistee High School, Manistee, Mich. — . Jenkintown High School 


26. 


48. 


O/ . 


137 


196. 


70°) 
pa 0 a 


Yuma Union High School, Yuma, Ariz. ‘ Boyce High School, Boyce, La. OREGON 


ne Me Cis ios make MAINE 75. Union High School, Dist. No. 5, Milwaukee, Ore. 
4 la 4 Of hOO!, . sf, . oP > io Cc . VF > ‘Pe 
Williams High School. Williams, Ariz. 182. Lubec High School, Lubec, > 86. Eugene High School, Eugene, Ore. 


laine. 
273. Garret Schenck, Jr., Hi Sch., E. Millinocket, Me. PANAMA CANAL ZONE 
5 gy eo High School. Morrilton, Ark MARYLAND 217. Cristobal High School, Cristobal, Canal Zone. 


Batesville High School, Batesville, Ark. 230. Pennsylvania Ave. Hi School, Cumberland, Md. PENNSYLVANIA 
Hot Springs High School, Hot Springs, Ark. MASSACHUSETTS . 14. New Kensington High School, N. Kensington, 
Helena High School, Helena, Ark. 8. Wilbraham Academy, Wilbraham, Mass. 2. Ambler High School, Ambler, Pa. 
Paragould High School, Paragould, Ark. 52. Dalton High School, Dalton, Mass. 9. Dormont High School, S. H. B., 
Arkadelphia High School, Arkadelphia, Ark. 203. Barnstable High School, Hyannis, Mass. 39. Holidaysburg High School, 
Arkansas Senior High School, Texarkana, Ark 212. North High School, Worcester, Mass. 5. Sewickley High School 


Pittsburgh, 
Holidaysburg, Pa. 
Sewickley, Pa. 


Bridgeport, Pa. 
Coalinga Hich School. Coalinga. Calit MICHIGAN . Abington High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Red Bluff Lnion High School, Red Bluff, Calif. . River Rouge High School, River Rouge, Mich. 7. Perry High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
San Bernardino High School, San sehhoce Tie Calif. rt Grosse Pointe High School, Grosse Pointe, Mich. 7. Brownsville Sr. Hi School, Brownsville, Pa. 
Ferndale Union High School, Ferndale, Calif. 50. Roosevelt High School, Wyandotte, Mich. . Pottsville High School, Pottsville, Pa. 
Sacramento High School, Sacramento, Calit. 53. Washington Garden High School, Albion, Mich. 206. Easton High School. Easton. Pa. 
San Juan Union High School, Fair Oaks, Calit. 70. Traverse City High School, Traverse City, Mich. 214. Carlisle High School, Carlisle, Pa. 

. Jenkintown, Pa. 
Florence High School, Florence, Colo. 141. Sault Saint Marie H. S., Sault St. Marie, Mich. 47. Wilson High School, Easton, Pa. 
East High School, Denver, Colo. 215. Stambaugh High School, Stambaugh, Mich. 57. Senior High School, Hazelton. Pa. 
Logan County Hieh School, Sterling, Colo. 251. Lakeview High School, Battle Creek, Mich. . Du Bois High School, Du Bois, Pa. 
Lamar Union High School, Lamar, Colo. 263. Roosevelt High School, Caldwater, Mich. 304. Jeannette High School, Jeanette, Pa. 
Hayden Union High School, Hayden, Colo. MINNESOTA 307. Eddystone High School, Eddystone, Pa. 
Gunnison High School, Gunnison, Colo. 60. Chisholm High School, Chisholm, Minn. SOUTH DAKOTA 


CONNECTICUT 93. Stillwater High School, Stillwater, Minn. 242. Edgemont High School, Edgemont, S. Dak. 


15. 
195. 
245. we -- £ 
308. Darien High School. Darien. Conn. 261. Fairmont High School, Fairmont, Minn. 78. Shelbyville High School, Shelbyville, T 
FLORIDA 272. Hibbing High School, Hibbing, Minn. 82. Etowah High School. 


| 


76. 
ae 
lo) 


. Camas County Rural Hi School, Fairfield, Idaho. Salisbury High School, Salisbury, Mo. . Jacksonville High School, 
52. Wardner-Kelloge High School, Kellog, Idaho. MONTANA 


206. 


ILLINOI S 63. Missoula County High School, Missoula, Mont. 31. Milby High School, 


. United Township High School, East Moline, III. . Fergus County High School, Lewiston, Mont. 301. Rio Grande High School, Rio Grande, Tex. 
16. 

45. 
59. 
bb. 
71. 
74. Mt. Olive Community High School, Mt. Olive, Ill. NEBRASKA 
G4, 


. Seminole High School, Sanford, Fla. MISSISSIPPI 198. Grove High School, Paris. 
1/7/. 
GEORGIA 265. Greenville High School, Greenville, Miss. TEXAS 
BU. 
291, g, 
IDAHO . Richmond High School, Richmond, Mo. 85. 


Roger Ludlowe High School, Fairfield, Conn. 165. Eveleth Senior High School, Eveleth, Minn. 302. Central High School, Madison, S. Dak 
Simsbury High School, Simsbury, Conn. 178. Two Harbors High School, “‘i'wo Harbors, Minn. TENNESSEE 


Greenwich High School, Greenwich, Conn. 213. Central High School, Red Wing, Minn. 2U. Bradley High School, Cleveland, Tenn. 


Tenn. 
Etowah, Tenn. 
‘Tenn. 


Orlando Semor High School, Orlando, Fla. 113. Elizabeth Dorr High School, Clarksdale, Muss. 249. L. C. Humes High School, Memphis, Tenn. 


Dublin High School, Dublin, Ga. go> b+. Belton High Sc hool, 


i — ; Belton, Tex. 
Calhoun High School, Calhoun, Ga. Y. East St. Louis Sr. High School, E. St. Louis, Mo. 79 


Port Arthur Senior High School, Port Arthur, Tex. 


; Mission Senior High School, Mission, Tex. 
Lewiston Senior High School, Lewiston, Idado. 31. Monett High School, Monett, Mo. Austin Senior High School, Austin, Tex. 


Burley High School, Burley, Idaho. 91. Webster Groves High School, Webster Groves, Mo. 56. Oak Cliff Hieh School. Dallas. Tex. 
Malad High School, Malad, Idaho. 232. Rosedale Jr. Sr. High School, Kansas City, Mo. . Edinburg High School. Edinburg, Tex. 


Jacksonville, Tex. 


». Sunset High School, Dallas, Tex 
Twin Falls High School, Twin Falls, Idaho. 9. Anaconda High School, Anaconda, Mont. . Panhandle High School, Panhandle, Tex. 


Rural High School District No. 5, Downey, Idaho. 22. Powell County High School, Deer Lodge, Mont. 228. North Side High School, Fort Worth, Tex. 
Houston, Tex. 


Harrisburg Township Hi School, Harrisburg, III. 5. Gallatin County High School, Bozeman, Mont. UTAH 
Savanna Township High School, Savanna, IIl. 76. Butte High School, Butte, Mont. 

Danville High School, Danville, IIl. 95. Chouteau County High School, Ft. Benton, Mont. 
Normal Community High School, Normal, III. 229. Great Falls High School, Great Falls, Mont. 
East Aurora High School, Aurora, III. 282. Hardin High School, Hardin, Mont. 


. Spanish Fork High School, Spanish Fork, Utah. 
VERMONT 
10/. Newport High School, Newport, Vt. 
119. Peoples Academy, Morrisville, Vt. 
The York Community High School, Elmhurst, III. Aurora High School, Aurora, Neb. VIRGINIA 


. —s 22. Ne ‘tt News Hig ‘a. 
. Champaign High School, Champaign, III. 2. Norfolk Senior High School, Norfolk, Neb. ! ewport News High School, Newport News, Va 


21. A 
12b. 
98. Pontiac Township High School, Pontiac, III. - Omaha Central High School, Omaha, Neb. WASHINGTON 


. . —— F 300. Hampton High School, Hampton, Va. 
rgo Community High School, Argo, Ill. . Scottsbluff High School, Scottsbluff, Neb. 203° a Sik ao : 
Alton Community Consolidated Hi Sch., Alton, III. 4. Dunbar High School, Dunbar, Neb. U3. Culpeper High School, Culpeper, Va. 


“ 30, an 4 Tz 5 < ‘as ° 
. Pekin Community High School, Pekin, III. 240. Fremont High School, Fremont, Neb. 150. Stadium High School, Tacoma, Wash 


~ » " f, ) ] oO _ lea ! om 
Jacksonville High School, Jacksonville, ; 285. Auburn High School, Auburn, Neb. 207. Union High School, Mount Vernon, Wash. 


). c ; 250. Central Valley Hich School, Greenacres, Wash. 
. Urbana High School, Urbana, II. NEW HAMPSHIRE ae ae ate: Utailian. MEE Ma aeiatad ™ 
2. Charleston High School, Charleston, II. 123. Laconia High School, Laconia, N. H. co/. Cheney Valley High School, Cheney, Wash. 


Abington High School, Abington, Ill. 135. Berlin Senior High School, Berlin, N. H. ar neue School, Millwood, Wash. 
Tuscola Community High School, Tuscola, III. 311. Lancaster High School, Lancaster, N. H. 


t. Bloom Township High Schocl, Chicago Heights, Ill. | NEW JERSEY <- Fairmont High School, Fairmont, W. Va. 


. Pana Township High School, Pana, III. 127. Salem High School, Salem, N. J. 
9. Lincoln Community High School, Lincoln, III. 166. Morristown High School, Morristown, N. J. 


>. Gairo High School, Cairo, IIl. 209. Hillside High School, Hillside, N. J. 
37. Chester High School, Chester, III. NEW YORK 

. Warren Township High School, Gurnee, III. 31. Ilion High School, Ihon, N. Y. 
4. Prophetstown High School, Prophetstown, IIl. 32. Peekskill High School, Peekskill, N. Y. 

. Vandalia High School, Vandalia, Il. 36. Wellsville High School, Wellsville, N. Y. 


248. Elmwood Community High School, Elmwood, 38. Geneva High School, Geneva, 
3. Onarga Township High School, Onarga, III. . Canastota High School, Can: stota, N. Y. 
. Olney Township High School, Olney, Ill. 54. Eastwood High School, Syracuse, N. Y. 
. Trinity High School, River Forest, Il. 2. Norwich High School, Norwich, N. Y. 
J. Sterling Morton High School, Cicero, Il. 92. Hornell High School, Hornell, N. Y. 
INDIANA 97. Herkimer High School, Herkimer, N. Y. 


3: >. 


56. 
9]. 
llb. 
142. 
183. 


955. 


Austin High School, Chicago, Ill. 10. Belleville High School, Belleville, N. J. " vad Hah Shock Were’ ai agai W. Va. 
. Pennsboro High School, Pennsboro, W. Va. 
. Edray District High School, Marlinton, W. Va. 
. Williamson High School, Williamson, W. Va. 
. Morgantown High School, Morgantown, W. Va. 
. Big Sandy District Hi School, Clendenin, W. Va. 
. Fairview High School, Fairview, W. Va. 
. Traidelphia District Hi Se hool, Wheeling, W. Va. 
. Cameron High School, Cameron, W. Va. 
. Hinton High School, Hinton, W. Va. 
. Lumberport High School, Lumberport, W. Va. 
. Hundred High School, Hundred, W. Va 
Beaver High School, Bluefield, W. Va. 
Alderson High School, Alderson, W. Va. 
Martinsville High School, Martinsville, Ind. 98. Fayetteville High School, Fayetteville, N. Y. Princeton High Se hool, Princeton, W. Va. 
Attica High School, Attica, Ind. . Kenmore Senior High School, Kenmore, N. Y. 5 — Pleasant Hi School, Point Pleasant, W. Va. 
Isaac C. Elston Senior High Sch., Mich. City, Ind. . Mount Vernon High School, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 46. South Charleston High Sch., So. Charleston, W.Va. 
Mount Vernon High School, Mt. Vernon, Ind. 3. Oswego High School, Oswego, N. Y. — yh StS —— 7 hool, Weston, W. Va. 
sloomington High School, Bloomington, Ind. 201. Great Neck High School, Great Neck, N. Y. - arys High School, St. Marys, W. Va. 
Reitz High School, Evansville, Ind. . Rye High School, Rye, N. Y. ; Logan Senior High School, Logan, W. Va. 
Cannelton High School, Cannelton, Ind. 223. East Hampton High Sc hool. East Hampton, N. Y. . Gratton High School, Grafton, W. Va 

5 Bteewilie Mish Schoel Eilenviile N.Y. - Roosevelt-Wilson Hi School, Clarksburg, W. Va. 


_ 
7? 


— ee 
— me, - 
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Glenbard High School, Glen Ellyn, II. 204. Lincoln High School, Jersey City, N. J. 
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2. Sc City High School, Sac City, lowa. 238. Goshen High School, Goshen, N. Y. ay Magnolia District High Sc hool, Matewan, W. Va. 
. lowa Falls High School. Iowa Falls. lowa. 259. Canton High School, Canton, N. Y. : es oe Sea, Mullens, we Ve ? 

). Dubuque Senior High School, Dubuque, Iowa. . Mineola High School, Mineola, N.Y. aor eee Ce School, orn, Ve. 
en ee ee eee” moo 580. Baldwin Hich School. Baldwin. N. Y. 226. Washington-Irving High School. Clarksburg, W. Va. 
. New Hampton High School, New Hampton, Iowa. 290. Edison Technical High School, Mt. Vernon, N.Y. — se very | by >! aa Wayne, W. Va 

}. Shenandoah High School, Shenandoah, Iowa. NORTH CAROLINA a Bie Creek Hi ~ re 1ool, Ravenswood, Ww. Va. 

. Winterset High School, Winterset, Iowa. 24. Morganton High School, Morganton, N. C. a a - ea ar, W. V 

. Elkader High School, Elkader, Iowa. 39." Albemarle High School, Albemarle, N. C. rat Lunnelton High School, Tunnelton, W, Va. 
9. Harlan High School, Harlan, Iowa. 124. Spencer Hiigh School, Spencer, N. C. a ee See Ene enna W, Va. 

. East High School, Stoux City, Iowa. 202. Concord High School, Concord, N. C. -/9. Spencer High School, Spencer, W. 


192. 


294. 


33. Gauley Bridge High School, Gauley Brid e, W.Va. 
Ames Senior High School, Ames, Iowa. OHIO +4 Ss 8 

Keokuk Senior High School. Keokuk. Iowa. 44 Circleville High School, Circleville, Ohio. ay sneremg = ~_ re. o_o 
Postville High School, Postville, Iowa. . Rush Creek Memorial High School, Bremen, Ohio. a a es See 


KANSAS 100. Bellefontaine High School. Bellefontaine. Ohio. 298. Greenbrier High School, Ronceverte, ‘W. Va. 


2b. 
+7. 
28. 
83. 
9). 


13°. 


For 


Larned High School, Larned, Kan. 158. Chillicothe High School, Chillicothe, Ohio. WISCONSIN ; : ; 2 
Newton Senior High School, Newton. Kan. 163. Harbor High School, Ashtabula, Ohio. 103. Neenah Senior High School, Neenah, Wis. - 
Wichita High School East, Wichita, Kan. 169. Bluffton-Richland High School, Bluffton, Ohio. 264. Milwaukee County Day School, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Fredonia High School, Fredonia, Kan. 173. Central High School, Bellevue, Ohio. 274. Tomah High School, Tomah, Wis. 

South Haven High School, South Haven, Kan. 179. West High School, Ashtabula, Ohio. WYOMING 

Parsons High School, Parsons, Kan. 188. Fairview High School, Dayton, Ohio. 1. Natrona County High School, Casper. Wyo. 


Complete Details Write ERNEST BAVELY, NAT'L SEC'Y-TREAS., THE NATIONAL THESPIANS, CAMPUS STATION, CINCINNATI, OHIO 








